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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 


~ The following extract is taken frem a 
History of the American War, by Hannah 
Adame, and alludes to the defeat we sus- 
tained from the British on Long Island, 
August 27, 1776. 

The following narrative exhibits 
a case analogous to that of Major 
Andre, and surely while Araericans 
regret the fate ofan enemy, the he- 
roié sufferings of their own coun- 
trymen should not be forgotten or 
unlamented. It is not charity but 
eold justice that compels us te rake 
the ashes of oblivion from his 

rave. 

After this unfortunate engage- 
ment, General Washington ealled 
a council of war, who determined 
upon an immediate retreat to New- 
York. ‘The intention was prudent- 
Jy coneealed from the army, who 


knew not whither théy were going 


but imagined it was to attack the 
enemy. ‘The field artillery, tents, 
baggage, and about 9000 men, were 
conveyed to the city of New York, 
over East-River, more than a mile 
wide, in less than thirteen hours, 
and witheut the knowledge of the 
British, though not six hundred 
yards “distance. Providence in a 
remarkable manner favored the re- 
treating army. The wind, which 
seemed to prevent the troops get- 
ting over at the appointed hoar, af- 
terwards shifted to their wishes; 
towards morning an extreme thick 


fog came on, which hovered over 
Long Island, and, by eonealing the 
Amerieans, sirabled them to com- 
plete their retreat without interrup- 
tion, though the day had begun to 
dawn sOme time before it was fi- 
nished. In about haif an hour af- 
ter the island was finally abandon- 
ed, the fog cleared off, and the Bri- 
tish were seen taking possession ef 
the American lines. — 

Perhaps the fate of America was 
never suspended ona more brittze 
thread, than previously to this me- 
morable retreat. A spectacle is 
here presented of an army, destin- 
ed for the defence of a great conti- 
nent, driven to the narrew borders 
of an island, witha victerious arm 
of double its number in front, wi 
navigable waters in its rear; eon- 
stantly liable to have its communi- 
eation cut off by the enemy’s navy, 
and every momént exposed to an 
attack. The presence of mind 
which animated the commander in 
chief in this critical situation, the 
prudence with which all the neces- 
sary méasures were executed, re- 


dounded as much or more to his ho- 


nour than the most brilliant victo- 
ries, Anarmy, to which America 
looked for safety, preserved—a ge- 
neral, who was considered as an 
host himself. saved for the future 
necessity of his country !—Had not 
however, the circumstances of the 
night, of the wind and weather 
been faverable, the plan, howcver 
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well concerted, must have been de- 
feated. To a good Providence, 
therefore, are the people of Ameri- 
ea indebted for the complete suecess 
of an enterprise so important in its 
consequences. 

This retreat left the British in 
complete possession of Long-Islaad. 
What could be their future opera- 
tions remained uneertain. .'Toe-ob- 
tain information of their situation 
their strength, and future move- 
ments was of high importance.— 
For this purpose General Wash- 
ington applied. to Col. Knowlton, 
who commanded a regiment of light 
‘infantry, which formed the van of 
the American army, and desired 
him to adopt some mode of gaining 
the necessary infurmation. Col. 
Knowlton communicated this re- 
quest to Captain Nathan Hale, of 
Connecticut, who was then a cap- 
tain in this regiment. 

This young officer, animated by 
asense of duty, and considering 
thut an opportunity presented it- 
self by which he might be useful to 
his country, at once offered himself 
a volunteer for the hazardous ser- 
vice. He passed in disguise to 
Long-Island, examined every part 
ofthe British army, and obiained 
the best possible information. res- 
pecting their situation and future 
operations. 

In his attempt to return he was 
apprehended, earried before sir 
William Howe, and the proof of 
his object was so clear, that he 
frankly acknewledged who he was, 
and what were his views. 

Sic William Howe at onee gave 
an order to the provost marshal to 
execute Lim the next morning. 

This order was accordingly exe- 
cuted in a most unfeeling mamer, 
and by as great a savage as ever 
disgraced humanity. <A elergyman 
whose attendanee he desired was 
refused him; a bible for a few mo- 
iments devotion was not procured, 
although he requésted it. Letters, 
whieh, on the morning of his exe- 
cution, he wrote te his mother and 


other friends, were destroyed ; and 
this very extraordinary reason giv- 
en by the provost marshal, “ that 
the rebels sheuld not know they 
had a man in their army who could 
die with so much firmness.” 

Unknown te all around him, 
without a single friend to offer him 
the least eonsolation, thus fell as 
amiable and as worthy a young 
man as America could boast, with 
this, as his dying observation—that 
*“‘ he only lamented that he had but 
one life to lose for his country.” 

Although the manner of this ex- 
eeution will ever be abhorred by 
every friend of humanity and reli- 
gion, yet there cannot be a question 
but that the sentence was confurm- 
ably to the rules of war and the 
practice of nations in similar eases. 
_ It is, however, a justice due to 
the character of Captain Hale to 
observe, that his motives for engag- 
ing in this service were entirely 
different from those whicly general - 
ly influence others others in similar 
circumstances. 

Neither expectation of promotion 
nor pecuniary reward, induced him 
to this attempt. A sense of duty, 
a hope that he might in this way be 
useful to bis country, and an epin- 
ion which he had adepted, that 
every kind of service necessary to 
the publie good beeame honourable 
by being necessary—were the great 
motives which induced him to en- 
gage in an enterprise by which his 
eounexions lost a most amiable 
friend, and his country one of its 
mest promising supporters. 

The fate of this most unfortunate 
young man excifes the most inte- 
resting reflections. 

To see such a character, in the 
flower of youth, cheerfully treading 
in the most hazardous paths, influ- 
eneed by the purest intentions, aud 
only e:mufans to do good te his 
country, without the imputation of 
a crime, fall a vietim to policy, 
must have been wounding te the 
feelings even of his enemies. 

Should a comparisea bo drawn 
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between Major Andre and Captain 
Hale, injustice would be done to 
the latter should he not be placed 
on an equal ground with the for- 
mer. Whilst. almost every histo- 
rian of the American revolution has 
celebrated the virtues and lamented 
the fate of Andre, Hale has re- 
mained unnoticed, and it 1s scarce- 
ly known such a charaeter existed, 
"Po the memory of Andre, his 
eountry have erected the mest mag- 
nificent monuments, and bestowed 
on his family the highest honoars 
and most liberal rewards. ‘To the 
memory of Hale nota stone has 
been ereeted, nor an inseription to 
preserve his ashes from insult! 
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FROM THE POKT FOLIO. 


BRITISHPOSSESSIONS INNORTH 
AMERICA. 


Ix another part of this Journal 
we have examined at some length 
the merits of Dr. Morse’s Geogra- 
phy. We shall now present to our 
readers his aeeount of some of the 
British possessions in North Ame- 
riea, which at this moment possess 
a particular interest. We are sen- 
sible that we do injustice to the au- 
thor by thus omitting some of his 
pages, but our limiis eblige us to 
have recourse to this method, and 
we therefore refer those who are 
desirous of more information to the 
volume itself, which will amply re- 
pay their curiosity. 

BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH A. 
MERICA. 


Extent. BRITISH North Ame- 
riea ineludes the vast extent of 
sountry, bounded south by the U- 
nited States; east, partly by the 
Atlantie and Davis’s straits, and 
partly by Hudson’s bay; north, 
partly by Hudson’s straits and bay, 
and, westward of that bay, by un- 
explored regions, west, by the ter- 
ritories oecupied by the Chepewy- 
ans and the Knisteneaux: together 
with the islands of Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, St. John’s, and seve- 


ral smaller islands in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The most-southern 
point of this extensive region toueh- 
es upon lake Erie, in lat. 42 30 
north; the most northern, cape 
Westenhelm, upon Hudson’s straits 
in lat. 63 deg.north; the most eas- 
tern is the eastern shore of New: 
foundland island, in long. 5236 
west; the most western pomt, fort 
Chepewyan, is in lon. 110 30 west. 
Though the country, included with- 
in these limits, is claimed, ag belong- 
ing to the British government; on- 
ly a small part of it is really occu- 
ied by British subjects. 

Population. The population of 
these various territories, from the 
best estimate that ean be made, a- 
mounts to about 400,000 or 420,000 
souls. | 

Political Divisions. The ecoun- 
tries which compose British North 
America are the following, viz. 

New-Britain, 
Lower Canada 
Newfoundland [. 
Upper Canada 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Cape Breton I. 
St. John’s [. 

These eight territorics are redue- 
ed to six separate independent pro- 
vinees or governments. — 

I. Lower Canada, which com- 
prises New Britain, Lower Canada 
properly so ealled, and Newfound- 
land. 

II. Upper Canada. 

lil. Nova-Seotia. 

IV. New-Brunswick.: 

V. Cape Breton. 

VI. St. John’s. 

The four first of these provinees 
have their own legislatures, and 
are governed by their own laws; 
the two last by the laws of Eng- 
land. 

The governor general of British 
America usually resides at Quebec, 
in Lower Canada. He is govern- 
er, for the time being, of that one 
of the six provinces in which he 
happens to be personally present. 
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The governor general of Nova- 
Seotia. is governor, for the time be- 
ing, of that ane of the four last men- 
tioned provinces ia which he hap- 

ens to be personally present.— 
He usually resides at Halifax, in 
Nova-Seotia. 

Each province has its own lieu- 
tenant governor, who acts as go- 
vernor in the absence of the govern- 
er general. 


LOWER CANADA, ~ 


Extent. LOWER Canada lies 
between 61 and 71 west, and be- 
tween 45 deg. and 52 deg. north.— 
Its greatest Tength fromeast to west 
is 800 miles. Its greatest breadth 
is about 450miles; though the ave- 
rage breadth is said to be not more 
than 250. 

Boundaries. Bounded north, by 
New Britain; east, by New Bri- 
tain and the gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
south, by New-Brunswick, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New- 
York and Upper Canada ; west, by 
Upper Canada. 

The division line between Upper 
and Lower Canada commenees at 
a stone boundary on the north bank 
of the lake St. Francis, in the river 
St. Lawrenee, at the cove west of 
Pointe au Boudet, and pursues a 
northerly course till it strikes the 
Ottawag river; thence it ascends 
that river to the head of lake Te- 
miscaning; and thenee proceeds 
due north till it strikes theseuthern 
boundary of New Britain. From 
its commencement, as faras lake 
Temiscaning, the course of the 
boundary is about W. N. W. 

Name. According to father 
Hennepin, “the Spaniards were 
the first who discovered Canada; 
but at their first arrival, having 
discovered nothing considerable in 
it, they abandoned the country and 
called it Fl Capo di Nada, that is, 
a Cape of Nothing; henee by cor- 
ruption sprung the word Canapva.” 

Divisions. This province is di- 
vided into 24 counties, whieh are 
gubdiyided inte parishes. 


Original Population. Various 
tribes of Knisteneaux Indians oceu- 
pied the whole country of Lower 
Canada, at the period when it was 
settled from Europe. During the 
American war the Mohawks, one 
of the Six Nations, or Iroquois, re. 
moved from the Mohawk river, in 
New York, and planted themselves 
in this province. 

Historical Epochs. 41497. Dis- 
covered by John Cabot, a Venetian, 
in the serviee of the English. 

1534. James Cartier, a French- 
man, under commission of Francis 
I. explored the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the next year ascended 
the river, and wintered at St. Croix 
where he erected a wooden cross. 

1603. A patent for an exclusive 
trade was granted to Sieur de Monts 
who employed Champlain to make 
further. discoveries in Canada. 

1603. Champlain sailed up the 
St. Lawrence as far as a strait, 
called by the Indians, Quebee, 
where on the 3d of July he began 
to build, and here he passed the 
following winter. At this time 
the settlement of Canada commene- 
ed. 

1628. A company of rieh mer- 
chants, 107 in number, was estab- 
lished by patent for an exclusive 
trade. 

1629. Quebee was taken by sir 
David Keith; and surrendered to 
the French by the treaty of St. 
Germain. 

4642. The company above nam- 
ed acquired a right of soil. 

1663. The charter of this com- 
pany was revoked. 

1664. Canada was put under the 
government of the West-India com- 
pany. 

- 4690, Sir William Phipps, with 
an armament from Boston, made 
an unsuccessful attack on Quebec. 

4714. Another like attack was 
made on this city, by General Hill 
and admiral Walker from Eng- 
land. 

_ 4759. Sept. 18. An English ar- 
my under gen. Wolfe made a sue- 
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eessful attack on Quehee, which 
surrendered on the i8th. 

4760. The whole province of Ca- 
nada surrendered to Gen. Amherst, 
and was eonfirmed te Great Bri- 
tain by the treaty of 1763, under 
whose dominion it has since con- 
tinued. , 

1775. Canada was invaded by 
a body of provincial treops under 
Gen. Montgomery; Montreal was 
taken, and an unsuecessful attempt 
made upow Quebec, in whieh the 

neral was slaim and his troops 
routed. 

,1778.* An act was passed by the 
parliament ef Great Britain, ex. 
pressly restraining itself forever, 
from imposing any taxes or daties 
in the colonies, except for the regu- 
lation of trade, the produce of 
which taxes or duties to be dispes- 
ed of by the provincial assemblies.+ 

1784. Canada was made the seat 
of a general government, to which 
the other provinces were, in @ man- 
ner, made subject. 

4791. Upperand Lower Canada 
were divided, and each constituted 
a distinct government independent 
»f the other. 

Religion, About nine tenths of 
the inhabitants are Roman Catho- 
lies. Of the remaining tenth the 
greater part are Episcopalians.— 
A few are Presbyterians. ‘There 
are 15 clergymen of the ehurch of 
England in the province, with a bi- 
shop at their head, and about 140 
Roman Catholic, who also have a 
bishop, and two respeetable semi- 
naries, one at Quebec, and the o- 
ther at Montreal. The Catholics 
have 11 missicnary stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the British domin- 
ions, which are always supplied 
with missionaries. There are 3 
ministers ef the chureh of Scotland 
4.at Quebec, 1 at Montreal, and 4 
at New-Oswegatchie.} 

By the constitution the king may 


* In the 18th year of George ITT. 
t Quebec Almanac, &c. fer 1811. 
¢ Quebec Almanac fer 1911. 


empower the governer to make al- 
lotments of land out ef the crown 
lands already granted, for the sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy in each 
province ; and one seventh of the 
amount of aj] future grants is ap- 
propriated to that purpose. 

Government. Canada is a pro- 
vince belonging to Great Britain. 
It has, however, a government of 
its own. 

The governor general of British 
America, as he customarily resides 
in this province, is its ordinary go- 
vernor. He is appointed by the 
erown. A lieutenant governor eho- 
sen in the province executes that 
office in his absence: The govern- 
or fixes the time and place of held- 
ing the elections and the assembly, 
and has power to proregue and 
dissolve the assembly at pleasure. 

The legislature is made up ofa 
legislative council and an assembly 
who with the consent of the govern- 
or, have power to make laws.— 
The legislative council is compes- 
ed of not less than 15 members ; 
from Lewer, and 7 from Upper Ca- 
nada, who hold their seats for life ; 
unless forfeited by 4 years contin- 
ual absence, or by swearing allegi- 
ance to some foreign power. They 
are summoned by the governor ge- 
neral with the approbation of the 
king. The house of assembly con- 
sists of not less than 16 members 
for Upper, and not less than 50 for 
Lower Canada, chosen by the free- 
holders in the several towns and 
counties : the counsel and assembly 
are to be called together, at least 
onee in every year, and every as- 
sembly is to eentinue four years, 
unless sooner dissolved. 

No bill beeomes a law till it has 

assed both houses, and received 
the king’s assent through the go- 
vernor. This must be given with- 
in two years, or the bill cannot af- 
terwards become alaw. The king 
in couneil may annul any law, to 
which his assent has been officially 
given, within two years after a ce- 
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y of the law is received by the se- 
eretary of state, 

The governor with some of the 
council selected by the crown, cen- 
stitute the high court of appeals in 
the province. 

Pepulation. The number of in- 
habitauts, in Lower Canada, in 
1782, was by actual enumeration 
443,012. The number in 1806, was, 
according to Mr. Heriot, 150,000. 
Ju 18411, they were estimated at be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000.§ ‘The 
greater part of these are descend- 
ants ef the original Freneh eolo- 
wists. Weare not certain whether 
the aborigines are incladed in this 
estimation ; but believe they are 
not. Theis number is probably 
about 20,000. 

Army. The militia of Lower 
@anada is organized in 30 divisi- 
ens, with their proper officers. 
Kight of these divisions are within 
the distriet of Quebec, 3 in that ef 
‘Three Rivers, 6 in that of the Eas- 
tern townships, and 13 in that of 
Montreal. 

Revenue. ‘The only revenue to 
Great Britain arises from an advan- 
tageous commerce. The expenses 
of the civil list amount te 25,0001. 
sterling, ene half paid by the pro- 
vince, the ether by Great Britain; 
ef the military establishments, with 
repairs of forts, te 100,000/. and of 
presents to the savages, and sala- 
ries to offieers employed in trading 
with them, to 100,000/. more, The 
advantages of the commerce are 
thought to be more than a counter- 
balance te these expenses. 

Manners and Custems. The 
manners of the Canadians in the 
largest towns are tinctured with 
French levity. The French inha- 
bitants, generally, both men and 
women, are extremely ignorant and 
éuperstitious, and blindly devoted 
to their priests. Many of those 
who are employed in the fur trade, 
are sunk far below the aborigines. 

Language. ‘The Freneh is unt- 


§ Quebec Almanac for 1811. 


versally spoken. ‘The English is 
restricted te the few British and 
American settlers, 

Universities, Of these there are. 
two, one at Quebee, the other at 
Montreal, both belonging to the Ro- 
mar Catholics, and respeetable in- 
stitutions, well endowed, and fur- 
nished with learned professors, 

Citiesand Towns. Quezrc is 
the capital of the province. It 
stands on a point of land on the. 
north west side ef the river St. 
Lawrence, lat. 46, #8, 39 north, 
longe 71, 126 west, at its confla- 
ence with the river St. Charles and 
about 320 miles from the sea, 364 
from Boston, 797 from Halifax, 449 
from.Albany, 180 from Montreal.* 
The town is divided into Upper 
and Lower. The Upper towa 
stands ona high limestone rock ; 
is of considerable natural strength, 
and well fortified. The Lewer 
town is situated upon low land, at 
the foot of the roek, whieh has 
been gradually gained from the ri- 
ver. The streets are irregular, un- 
evell, narrow, andunpaved. The 
houses are almost universally of 
stone, small, agly, & inconvenient, 
The fortifieations are extensive, 
but irregular. A large garrison is 
maintained, but 5000 _ soldiers 
would be sufficient to man the 
works. The number of inhabi- 
tants in 1806, was, according ta 
Heriot, 15,000. ‘Two thirds of 
them are French, and the presence 
of the legislature, the courts, and 
the garrison, renders the town gay 
and lively. The Lower town is in- 
habited principally by tradesmen 
and sailors. The rock whieh sepa- 
rates it from the Upper extends, 
with a bold and steep front, a con- 
siderable distance westward, along 
the St. Lawrenee. The Upper 
town frequently suffers from a scar- 
city of water, which is always a- 
bundant in the Lower. ‘The mo- 
nasteries are almest extinet ; yet 
there are three nunneries. The 


* Quebec Almanac for 1811. 
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markets are ‘well a gyro and the 
little ewrts are often drawu by 
‘dogs. ‘The St. Lawrenee opposite 
the town is only a mile wide. A 
little below, it widens te 4 or 5 
leagues, and continues that width 
to the sea. It forms here a safe 
and commodious basin for ships, 
and is from 20 to 25 fathoms deep. 
‘If Mr. Heriot’s estimate of the po- 
pulation of the tewn is correet, its 
‘growth for some time past has been 
rapid; for im 1784 it contained on- 
ly 6,472 inhabitants. The ‘sur- 
rounding country presents a most 
sublime and beautiful scenery ; and 
the banks of the river, between 
Quebee and Montreal, furnish ‘a 
pleasing suecession of neat country 
seats and flourishing farms. 
Mowrrear, the second eity in 
in rank in Lower Canada, was ori- 
‘ginally ealled Filla Marie. It 
“stands on the east side of an island 
in the river St. Lawrence, which is 
20 miles long, and 12 broad. In 
the middle of the island is a high 
mountain, which the French ealled 
Mont-real, a name which was-af- 
terwards transferred to theteity and 
island. The tewn is 200 miles be- 
low Lake Ontario, and 180 miles 
above’ Quebec, in Jat. 43 35 north, 
long.73 41 west,at the head of 
ship navigation. The St. Law- 
renee is 3 miles wide at this place, 
The eity forms an oblong square, 
divided by regular streets, and is 
surrounded by astrong wall, built 
by order of Louis XIV. The hous- 
es stand on a side hill, and are 
many of them badly built. Almost 
every house may be seen at one 
view frem the harbour, or frem the 
south east side of the river. The 
number of inhabitants:in 1809, was 
estimated at 16,000. ‘The distance 
of the town from the south east 
bank of the river is half a league. 
The chief trade of the ¢ity is in 
furs ; though, during the American 
embargo, aud sinee, its foreign 


“trade was very much increased. A 
regiment of soldiers is stationed 
here. The British Northwest com- 


- pany, which has proved a formida- 
bie rivalin the fur trade, to the 


Hudson bay company, is composed 
pemnrers of Montréal merehants. 

Trots Rrvrerzs is pleasantly si- 
tuated on the northern side of the 
St. Lawrenee, 50 miles south west 
of Quebee. It is but thinly inha- 
bited, though eommodiously situat- 
ed fer the fur trade, and was for- 
merly the seat of the French go- 
vernment. It is the great resort of 
the savages, who come down the 
Three Rivers ; to dispose of their 
skins and furs. The inhabitants 
dre generally rich, and have ele- 
gant and well farnished houses, and 
the eountry reund wears a fine ap- 
pearance. In this town is a large 
parish ehureh, a hospital, and fe- 
male academy. It sends two mem- 
bers tothe assembly. Two islands 


-at the mouth of the river, produce 


the appearance of three rivers ; 
henee its name: lat. 46 54 north, 
long. 75 15 west. 

La Prairie isa little village en 
the epposite side ofthe river te 
Montreal. 

Sorelle lies 45 miles below Mon- 
treal, and contains 400 scattered. 
houses. Its chief business is ship 
building. 

Inland Navigation. Probably 
no eountry in the world has equal 
advantages furnished by nature for 
an extensive and easy inland nayi- 
gation with North Ameriea. Ie 
Canada there are two roates west- 
ward to fort Chepewyan, the great 
rendezvous of the western traders, 
situated near the south west extre- 
mity of the lake ef the Hills ;-in 
Jat. 68 40 north, long. 110 30 west. 
The southern is up the 8t. Law- 
renee and lake Ontario, and up Ni- 
agara river, 7 miles toe Queenstowa 
where there is a portage of 6 miles 
to Chipawa. From Chipawa, mer- 
chandize is transported im batteaux 


48 miles, to fort Erie, ‘at the head 


of Niagara river, whenee it is ship- 

dup lake Erie, Detroit river, 
ake St. Clair, Huren river, and 
lake Huron to the falls of St. Ma- 
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ry. The other route is up the Ot- 
tawas to the miouth of Little river, 
ap that river 45 miles ; thence by 
land to lake Nepisingui10 miles ; 
thence down that lake and French 
river, and across by the northern 
shere of lake Huron, to the falls of 
St. Mary. This last route is alone 
taken by the men eniployed in the 
fur trade. Theother is taken to 
transport merchandize for the wes- 
tern country to Detrvitand Michil- 
imackinac. The route from the 
fails of St. Mary, westward, has 
_been already described. 

The river Sorelle connects lake 
Champlain with the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebee, and 
furnishes the former ef these two 
towns an advantageous eonnexion 
with the northern parts of New- 
York and Vermont. 

Manufactures and Commerce. 
Ship-building is carried on at Que- 
bee and at Soretie with eonsidera- 
ble suecess. Flour, biscuit, and 
pot-ash, are extensively manufac- 
tured for exportation. The sugar 
eonsumed in the interior is all of it 
manufaetured from the juice of the 
maple. A few coarse linen and 
woollen cloths are manufactured for 
home eensumption. 

The imports of Canada, antece- 
dent to the conquest by the British 
in the most flourishing years, a- 
mounted enly to 160,000. sterling, 
and its exports to 80,0001. Only 
42 vessels were engaged in the fish- 
ery, and 6 in the West India trade. 
The exports, at that time, eonsist- 
ed wholly of fursand fish. In 1802, 
the exports exeeeded halfa million 
sterling. Besides furs and fish 
there were exported in that year 
4,010,000 bushels of wheat, 38,000 
barrels of flour, 32,000 ewt. of bis- 
euit, large quantities of pot-ash, 
and considerable quantities of Ame- 
riean ginseng. In the export of 
these articles 211 vessels were em- 
ployed, amounting to 36,000 tons. 
The fur trade and fisheries also 
have greatly inereasec.* 


“The substantial articles of export in 


The former, the fur trade, has 
become a very interesting object. 
The North west company was 
formed in 1783. They employ in 
the concern 50 elerks, 74 interpre- 
ters and elerks, 44120 eanoe-men, 
35 guides, and about 140 canoes. 
Each canoe will carry about 8,400 
lbs. weight, and is navigated by 8 
or10 men, These canoes compose 
twe fleets, cach of which starts 
every other year from Montreal, 
loaded with eoarse linen and wool- 
len cloths, milled blankets, arms, 
ammunition, tobacco; coarse sheet- 
ing, thread, lines, twine, hardware, 
silk, and eotten handkerehiefs, 
hats, shoes, stockings; ealicoes, 
printed cottons, &e. obtained from 
England ; and spirituous liquors 
provisions purchased in Canada. 
The English goeds are ordered in 
the October but one preceding, are 
shipped from London in March, ar- 
rive in Montreal in June, and are 
made up in the eourse of the fol- 
lowing winter and spring. The ea- 
noes leave Montreal in May, ar- 
rive in the Indian country and dis- 
pose ef the goods for furs in the 
winter ; whieh arrive at Montreal 
in September, are shipped for Lon- 
don, where they are sold in March 
and April, and paid for in May 
and June. Nearly four years, of 
course, elapse from the first pur- 
chase of the goods, to the time of 
selling the furs. 

The produce of the year 1810, 
eonsisted of the following : 

98,523 Beaver skins 
40,751 Bear do. 
2,645 Otter do. 
9,974 Musquashde. 
554 Marten do. 
169.Mink dao. 
327 Lynx = do. 
517 Wolverinede. 
2,536 Fisher do. 
$2.521 Raccoon do. 
49 Wolf = do. 


1810 were peltries, lumber, flour, pork, 
and beef. The vessels clearad in that 
year were 661. Their tonnage amounted 
te 143,893 ; their seamen to 6,578, 
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534 Elk do. 
32,551 Deer do. 
2,428 Cased & open Cat do. 
1,833 Swan —§ do. 
2,468 Hare do. 

Climate and Seasons. Winter 
vommences early in November, 
and lasts till April. The cold is 
so intense that the iatgest rivers 
are frozen over, and even the mer- 
eury in the thermometer often re- 
duced to a solid state. The iee on 
the rivers is usally two feet thick, 
and that elose ‘to the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, called bordage, 1s 
commonly 6 feet. The snow usual- 
ly li@s from 4 to 6 feet deep. ‘The 
spring is extremely short, and ye- 
getation surprisingly rapid. The 
thermometer in July and August 
frequently rises above 80 deg. and 
sometimes above 90 deg. | 

Face of the Country: Lowet 
Canada is every where hilly, and 
im many places mountainous. Far 
the greater part of the country is 
still covered. with forests. 

Soil and Agriculture. ‘The soil 
is generally a loose, blackish earth, 
ten or twelve inches thick, cover- 
ing abed of clay. It is very fer- 
tile. Marl is employed as a ma- 
nure; and is found in great abun- 
dance on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. Wheat is raised in great 
quantities for exportation. Barley, 
rye, and other sorts of grain are 
productive. A little teliaeco is 
raised for private use. Culinary 
vegetables thrive rery well. ‘The 
meadows, which are well watered, 
yield excellent grass, & feed great 
ea of large and smail cat- 
tle, 

UPPER CANADA. 

Extent. If, as we suppose, this 
provinee is considered as extending 
tolake Winnipee westward ; and 
northward to” Poplar river, whieh 
falls into the middle of that lake 
from the east; the following ac- 
count of its size and situation may 
he regarded as generally accurate. 
Its s.uthern extremity on lake Hrie 
is in lat. 42 30 aa its northern 


at Peplar river in lat. 52 30; its 
eastern on Jake Si. Francis in long. 
74 deg. west, and its western on 
lake Winnepee in tong. 97 deg. 
The northern line genetally, howe- 
ver, is believed to be corsiderabl 
south of lat. 52 30: Its Ie 
from east to west on this stippositi~ 
on is 1090 miles. Its greatest 
breadth from lake Erie to the nor- 
thern line is 525 miles ; the ave- 
rage breadth is not more than 250 
or 300. é 

Boundaries.. Bounded N. by 
New-Britain ; N. EB. by Lower Ca- 
nada; EK. by the same; and by the 
tiver St. Lawrenee, lake Ontario ; 
and Niagara river, Which divide it 
from New-York ; 8. by lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Superior, and Winne- 
pee river, which divide it from N, 
York, Pennsylvama, Ohio, Michi+ 
gan territory, and the N. W, parts 
of the United States; W. by De- 
troit ringer, lake St. Clair, Haron 
river and lake, Winnepee river and 
lake Winnepee. 

Religion. ‘The great part of the 
province is destitute of a regutar. 
gospel ministry. At Kingston, 

vewark, and a few other places, 
there are séttled clergymen. Me- 
thodism is the pievailing religion 
of the province. There are a few 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians, & 
searecly any Catholies. 

Government and Civil Divisi: 
ons. Like the other provinees, Up- 
per Canada has a lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Who acts as governor in the ab- 
sence of the governor-general. 

The legislature is composed of a 
legislative council and house of as- 
sembly. The former eontaitis not 
less than 7 members, the latter not 
less than 16: The manner of elec- 
tion and the tenure of the office are 
the same as in Lower Canada. 

The legislatare meets annually 
in May, and has the sole power of 
taxation. 

Weekly courts are held in every 
town in the pruvinee, by two jus- 
tices af the peace, whe have final 
coguizanee ef all debts under 8 
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dollars. District courts are held 
every three months, by a district 
judge, in which, causes are finally 
deeided by a jury of 12, where the 
demand does not exceed 60 dollars. 
Greater sums are tried by a jury, 
before the circuit court, composed 
of the chief justice and two associ- 
ate judges, who make an annual 
cireutt through the previnee. Froin 
{Lem is ai appeal to the governor 
and council. | 

This provinee is divided into 19 
counties, which are subdivided into 
townships ordinarily of 9 by 12 
miles. Zr | 

The éonstitution, whieh guaran- 
tees fo the people their political 
privileges, was received from the 
British government in 1794, That 
government bears the whole ex- 

ense of the eivil establishment, 

here is no land tax, quit rent nor 
any other, excepting for the regu- 
Iation of internal police in eoun- 
ties and smaller corporations. 

The people regulate all local 
matters and choose their town offi- 
cers, as in the United States. Their 
privileges are much greater than 
were those of the American colo- 
nies previous to the revolution. 

Population. The number of in- 
habitants, in 1783, was 10,000, in 
1806, 80,000. ‘They are.composed 
chiefly of emigrants from New- 
England and New Jersey. Some of 
the settlers are from Great- Britain. 
Many of the towns have the names 
of the towns in New and Old Eng- 
Jand, . 

Towns. York, formerly Toron- 
to, the seat of government stands 
on York harbour, on the northside, 
near the west end of lake Ontario, 
in 48 35 N. directly opposite the 
mouth of Niagara river, which is 
40 miles distant by water, and 100 
by land. A Jong‘and narrow penin- 
sula, called Gibraltar point, forms 
and embracés this harbour, secur- 
ing it from the storms of the lake, 
and rendering it the safest of any 
on the coast. The town is project- 
ed to extend a mile and a half ia 


length, from the bottom of the har- 
bour, along the lake. Many hous- 
esare already completed, some of 
which display considerable taste. 
It was laid out im 1794. Within 
the last ten years its growth has 
been rapid. 

_ Kingston is in Jat. 448 N. long. 
75 44 It stands at the head of 
the St. Lawrenee, on the north 
shore, opposite Wolf island. It 
occupies the site of fort Frontenac, 
was. laid out in 4784, and is of con- 
siderable size. It has an exeellent 
harbour, in which the king’s ship- 

ing on lake Ontario winter. t 
bas an episeopal church, a hospital 
and abarrack for troops. 

Newark stands on the west bank 
of Niagara river, ai its mouth, in 
lat. 43. It exterids a mile along 
the lake. It eontainstwochurches, 
one Episcopal, the other Presbyte- 
rian. 

Quéenstown stand on Niagara ri- 
ver, 7 miles above. Newark. It 
contains an Episcepal chureh, 

Chipawa, is a little village 3 
miles above the falls, and 6 above 
Queenstown. Ree 

_ Elizabethtown, in the distriet of 
Johnstown, near lake Ontario, was 
settled in 1784, chiefly by British 
people. |The London missionary 
society have a missionary establisl.- 
ed here. 

Militia. The militia in the se- 
veral districts meet annually. All 
the males, except the Friends, Tun- 
kers, and Menonists, from 16 to 45 
bear arms. . 

Climate. The climate is much 
milder than the Lower province. 

Face of the Country. ‘This coun 
try is generally level, and, im many 
pt little elevated above the 
akes. 
ptovinee is the Canada range of 
mountains, which branches from 
Rocky mountain range, near the 
head of Columbia river, and pre- 
serves an irregular course to the 
castern shore of Labrador. 

Soil and Agriculture. The soil 
is generally good. The agriculture 
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is yetin its infancy. ‘The whole 
country, which is cleared, produces 
good wheat, Indian corn, flax, and 
grass in abundanee. Hops pf a 
good quality grow spontareously, 


also plums, mulberries, strawber- 


ries, raspberries, and grapes. Or- 
chards begin to bear fruit. Peach- 
es, cherries, and currants are abun- 
dant. Good pork is often fattened 
in the woods. 

From the eastern boundary of the 
provinee, to lake Ontario, the nor- 
thern bank ef the St, Lawrence is 
jaid out into regular couaties and 
townships ; the land is fertile, and 
under good cultivation. ‘There are 
between 30 and 40 mills in this ex- 
tent. Good roads have been open- 
ed, bridges well eonstructed, and 


comfortable houses ereeted for the 


settlers. North of these townships 
isa tier of mere than 20 others, 
most of which front on the Otta- 
was river. Settlements have com- 
meneed in these, and, from their 
soil, and the advantages of their 
situation, they will probably soon 
become flourishing, populous towns, 

Ba The bay of Quinti isa 


very at yarrow harbour on the 


northern shore of lake Ontario. It 


is formed by the county of Prince 
Edward, which is a large peninsu- 
la, renoin out eastward from the 
northern shore of the lake, The 
eastern end of the peninsula is eall- 
ed Point Pleasant. From Point 
Pleasant to the western end or 
head of the bay is 50 miles. It is 
navigable the whole distance for 
the vessels of the lake. The pe- 
ninsula forms three townships, A- 
meliasburgh, Sophiasburgh, and 
Marysburgh. At no great distance 
from the commencement of the pe- 
ninsula, it beeomes so narrow as to 
form a short portage from the head 
of the bay into the lake, ‘The 
towns, which front the north side of 
the bay, are Sidney, Thurlow, A- 
dolphustown, and Fredericksburgh. 
A little west of the portage, Trent 
river supplies the bay with the wa- 
ters of Rice lake. A canal has 


been proposed across the portage, 
which would convert the peninsula 
into a large island. 

Minerais. Iron is abundant, but 
it is not wrought in the province. ° 

NOVA-SCOTIA. 

Extent. Nova-Secotia is a large 
peninsula, reaching from the pro- 
vinee of New-Brunswick into the 
Atlantic. It lies between lat. 43 
30 and 48 4 N. and between long, 
58 50 and 67 W. Its length is 307 
miles, its breadth 154, and it eon- 
tains about14,000 square miles. 

Boundaries. Bounded N. E. by 
the guif of St. Lawrence, and the 
straits of Northumberland and 
Canceau ; E. S.andS. W. by the 
Atlantic ocean; W. by the bays of . 
Fundy and Verte and the province 
of New-Brunswiek with which it is 
connected by an isthmus about 18 
miles wide. . 

Names. The name first given 
this provinee by the French was 
Acadia, whieh was intended by 
them to denote a country of indefi- 
nite extent in the northern part of 
North America. James I. of Seot- 
land gave it its present name in the 
year 1621. 

Historical Epochs. In the year 
1594, one May, an Englishman, 
touched upon the coast. 

1598. -The Isle of Sable was 
peopled by a number of French 
eouvicts, left there by the Marquis 
De la Roche, who explored the 
west of Nova-Scotia, hut made no 
settlement. 

1605. Henry IY. of France, 
granted the Sieur de Montz a pa- 
tent of the American ‘territories 
from lat. 40 to 48 N. Jn the fal- 
lowing year that adventurer made 
a settlement at Annapolis, 

1613. Annapolis was destroyed 
hy an English expedition from Vir- 
gina. 

1624. James I. of Seotland, 
granted sir William Alexander of 
Mentsry a patent of Nova-Scotia 
under the great seal ef Seotiand ; 
by what right it is hard to fell. It 
was created into a palatinate, to be 
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held as‘a fief of the crown of Scot- 
land ; and the patentee had the n- 
sual powers of a count palatine. 
No settlements of any consequence 
were made under this patent. 

1749. The English government 

ublished proposals for the esta- 

lishment of a new settlement at 
Chebueto (Halifax.) An expediti- 
ga sailed from England in the au- 
tumn of this year under general 
Cornwallis, consisting ef 27v0 per- 
sons. Parliament devoted 40,000/, 
sterling to defray the expense and 
30.000 annually to support the set- 
tlement till 1755. Many ef the 
settlers, however, soon deserted. 
The soil was barren, theclimate se- 
vere, and the Indians numerous and 
hostile, and prompted to war, aud 
furnished with weapons by the Ca- 
badian French: The progress of 
the settlement for the first 14 years 
was extremely slow. 

1760. The eapture of Canada 
this year relieved the settlers of 
their dangers from the Indians and 
French. Emigrants came over 
from England m prose numbers, 
and the prospects of the colony be- 
gan to brighten. 

1763. Nova-Seotia by the treaty 
of Paris was finally ceded to Great 
Britain. Since that time the pro- 
vince has advanced rapidly in com- 
meree and population, 

Religion. ‘The established reli- 
gion is that of the chureh of Eng- 
land. The dioeese of Nova-Sco- 
tia includes New-Branswick, Cape 
Breton, and St. John’s island. It 
was first made a bishopric in 1787. 
There are 19 missioas. The mini- 
sters are supported partly by the 
so\i-ty in England and partly by 
the government. The Presbyteri- 
an clergyman at Halifax has the 
same allowance fram government, 
as any clergyman of the church of 
England. 

Government and Laws. At the 


settlement of Halifax in 1749. the 
government of Nova-Seotia was 
unconnected with any of the neigh- 
bouring colonies ; but in 1763 New- 


Brunswick and Cape Breton were 
joined to it ; and the whole was un- 
der ove governor. ‘Thus it remain- 
ed till (784, when Canada was 
made the seat of a general govern: 
ment, to which Nova-Scotia, New- 
Brunswick, Cape Breton and St. 
Johu’s island were made in a mav- 
ner subject. The governor-general 
however, had no power but in the 
province where he resided. In 
1308, the civil and military autho- 
rities were joined in the person of 
the present governor, sir George 
Pre vost, baronet,and the provinces 
of Nova-Scotia, New-Bruuswick, 
St. Johu’s, and Cape Breton, ereet- 
ed into one military command of 
which he is the head. 

The legislature consists of three 
authorities, the governor, the eoun- 
eil, and the house of representa- 
tives. 

The power of the governor va- 
ries with his instructions. 

The powers of the two houses of 
assembly résemble these of the 
parliament. 

Tho house of representatives 
consists of 59 members ; 20 of 
whom are county members, and the 
remainder are sent by the different 
townships. Their Pa are 
regulated by the parliamentary pre- 
cedenis of Great-Britain. 

The common law in England is 
in full force jn Nova-Scotia, and all 
statutes made before the settling of 
the colony, except such as are in- 
applicable.to the state of the coun- 
try. There are also several sta- 
tutes made by the legislature of the 
provinee ; but ix Geneeaie that 
alter the operation of English 
laws. The supreme court possess- 
es the joint jurisdiction of the 
courts of exchequer, king’s bench, 
and sommon pleas ; and the prac- 
tice is the same as in those tribu- 
nals, ‘This court eonsists of a 
chief justices, appointed and sup- 
ported by the crown ; and of three 
puisne jadges, nominated by the go- 
vernor, and paid by the province. 
‘The governor isthe chancellor. He. 
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is assisted by two members in Chan- 


eery. ‘The judge of the court of 
Admiralty is appointed by the king. 
The practice of these courts resem- 
ble that of the same courts in En- 
gland. The council of the pee 
vinee is a court of errors, a high 
court of appeals, and a court of 
marriage and divoree An appeal 
lies from the inferior eourts to the 
council, and from them to the pri- 
vy eouncil, if the matter in dispute 
be above 500/. Kew imstances have 
oceurred of such anappeal. All 
these courts are held in Halifax. 
Besides these there is an inferior 
court in every county, at which the 
eustos rotularum, or oldest magis- 
trate, presides. Each county also 
has a court for the probate of wills, 

Divisions. Nova-Seotia is divid- 
ed into eight counties subdivided 
into townships. 

Population. The number of in- 
habitants amounts to between 
70,00@ and 80,000. ‘The great bo- 
dy of the people areof English 
origin. Considerable numbers have 
settled there from Massachusetts 
and Cennecticut. After these the 
Seetch and Irish are mest numer- 
eus. ‘I‘here are a few Germans, al- 
so, and a few Freneh Acadians. 

The Mickmacks were the abori- 

ines of the province. ‘They inha- 
Bit the eastern shore, between Ha- 
lifax aud Cape Breton. They are 
supposed now to have about 300 
fighting men. Their numbers are 
faust diminishing. 

Chief Towns. Halifax, the ea- 
rege of the province; is situated in 
at. 44 40 north, ona spacious and 
commodioys harbour, of a beld and 
safe entrance, The tewn is built 
on the west side of the harbour, on 
the declivity of a commanding hill, 
whose summit is more than 300 
feet above the levelof the sea, The 
town is laid out in obleng squares. 
The streets eut each other at right 
angles. The town and suburbs 
are about two miles in length, the 
general breadth isa quarter ef a 
mile, It contains 1000 houses and 


8000 inhabitants. It is regularly 
built, and, until within the last five 
or six years, the houses were entire- 
ly wood. Brick is now more used 
than formerly. ‘Che government 
hoase is a large edifiee situated in 
the south suburbs of thetown. It 
is built wholly of hewn stone, pro- 
duced and manufactured in the eo- 
lony. Almost all the public build- 
ings are of wood. At the north 
end of the town is the king’s naval 
yard, completely supplied with 
steres of every kind for the navy. 
Halifax is reckoned inferior to no 
plaee in British America for a seat 
of government ; as well from the 
harbour being open and aceessible, 
at all seasons of the year, as from 
its easy entrance, and its proximi- 
ty to the prineipal interior settle- 
ments of the province. The eoun- 
try around the town is very rocky, 
and the soil bad, and in general ve- 
ry unfit for cultivation. 

Pictou is a growing settlement in 
the county of Halifax. It is built 
on the bay of Pictou, on the north- 
east cuast of the province, nearly 
opposite the southeast end of the 
island of St. John’s and about one 
hundred miles distant from Hali- 
fax, with which place it has a free 
and speedy commuuication. It 
contains 40 houses, and 500 inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly Scotch. A 
few years ago it was a small insig- 
nificant place, but is now the most 
ficurishing in the province. Its 
trade consists chiefly in the expor- 
tation of timber, great quantities 
of which are shipped, every year, 
to Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
dry goods brought in retara. 

Liverpool! isa commercial settle- 
menton the sea coast in Queen’s 
eounty, It is built on Liverpool 
bay, and contains 200 honses. The 
inhabitants are generally Ameri- 
eans, and almest all merchants or 
mariners; many are both. The 
town is regularly built on one rs | 
street. ‘The trade is chiefly in fish 
and lumber to the West Incics and 


Spain. 
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held as‘a fief of the crown of Scot- 
land ; and the patentee had the u- 
sual powers oa count palatine. 
No settlements of any consequence 
were made under this patent. 

1749. The English government 

ublished proposals for the esta- 

lishment of a new settlement at 
Chebueto (Halifax.) An expediti- 
oa sailed from England in the au- 
tumn of this year under general 
Cornwallis, consisting ef 27v0 per- 
sons. Parliament devoted 40,000/, 
sterling to defray the expense and 
30.000 annually to support the set- 
tlement till 1755. Many ef the 
settlers, however, soon deserted. 
The soil was barren, the climate se- 
vere, and the Indians numerous and 
hostile, and prompted to war, auid 
furnished with weapons by the Ca- 
padian French: The progress of 
the settlement for the first 14 years 
was extremely slow. 

1760. The eapture of Canada 
this year relieved the seitlers of 
their dangers from the Indians and 
French. Emigrants came over 
from England im great numbers, 
and the prospects of the colony be- 
gan to brighten. 

1763. Nova-Seotia by the treaty 
of Paris was finally ceded to Great 
Britain. Since that time the pro- 
vince has advanced rapidly in com- 
meree and population, 

Religion. The established reli- 
gion is that of the chureh of Eng- 
Jand. The dioeese of Nova-Sco- 
tia includes New-Bruanswick, Cape 
Breton, and St. John’s island. It 
was first made a bishopric in 1787. 
There are 19 missioas. The mini- 
sters are supported partly by the 
so:i-ty in England and partly by 
the government. The Presbyteri- 
an clergyman at Halifax has the 
same allowance from government, 
as any clergyman of the charch of 
England. 

Government and Laws. At the 
settlement of Halifax in 1749. the 
government of Nova-Seotia was 


uneonnected with any of the neigh- 
bouring colonies ; but in 1763 New- 


Brunswick and Cape Breton were 
joined to it ; and the whole was un- 
der one governor. ‘Thus it remain- 
ed till (784, when Canada was 
made the seat of a general governs 
ment, to which Nova-Scotia, New- 
Brunswick, Cape Breton and St. 
Johu’s island were made in a mau- 
ner subject. The governor-general 
however, had no power but in the 
province where he resided. In 
1308, the civil and military autho- 
rities were joined in the person of 
the present governor, sir George 
Pre vost, baronet,and the provinces 
of Nova-Scotia, New-Bruuswiek, 
St. Johu’s, and Cape Breton, ereet- 
ed into one military command of 
which he is the head. 

The legislature consists of three 
authorities, the governor, the eoun- 
eil, and the house of representa- 
tives. 

The power of the governor va- 
ries with his instructions. 

‘The powers of the two houses of 
assembly résemble these ef the 
parliament. 

Tho howse of representatives 
consisis of 59 members ; 20 of 
whom are county members, and the 
remainder are sent by the different 
townships. Their proceedings are 
regulated by the satlinmenlalt pre- 
cedenis of Great-Britain. 

The common Jaw in England is 
in full force in Nova-Scotia, and all 
statutes made before the settling of 
the colony, except such as are in- 
applicable to the state of the coun- 
try. There are also several sta- 
tutes made by the legislature of the 
provinee ; but few, however, that 
alter the operation of English 
laws. The gupreme court possess- 
es the joint jurisdiction of the 
courts of exchequer, king’s bench, 
and eommon pleas ; and the prac- 
tice is the same as in those tribu- 
nals. This court eonsists of a 
chief justices, appointed and sup- 
ported by the crown ; and of three 
puisne judges, nominated by the go- 
vernor, and paid by the province. 
‘The governor isthe chancellor. He 
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a 
is assisted by two members in ¢hun- 


cery. The judge of the court of 
admiralty is appointed by the king. 
The practice of these courts resem- 
ble that of the same courts in En- 
gland. The council of the pro- 
vinee is a court of errors, a high 
court of appeals, and a court of 
marriage and divorce An appeal 
lies from the inferior courts to the 
council, and from them to the pri- 
vy eouncil, if the matter in dispute 
be above 500/. Kew imstanees have 
oceurred of such anappeal. All 
these courts are held in Halifax. 
Besides these there is an inferior 
court in every county, at which the 
eustos rotularum, or oldest magis- 
trate, presides. Each county also 
has a court for the probate of wills. 

Divisions. Nova-Seotia is divid- 
ed into eight counties subdivided 
into townships. 

Population. The number of in- 
habitants amounts to between 
70,0u@ and 80,000. ‘The great be- 
dy of the people are of English 
origin. Considerable numbers have 
settled there from Massachusetts 
and Cennecticut. After these the 
Seetch and Irish are most numer- 
eus. Jhere are a few Germans, al- 
go, and a few French Acadians. 

The Mickmacks were the abori- 
gines of the province. ‘They inha- 
bit the eastern shore, between Ha- 
lifax and Cape Breton. They are 
supposed now to have about 300 
fighting men. Their numbers are 
fast diminishing. 

Chief Towns. Halifax, the ea- 

ital ef the province; is situated in 
Fat. 4440 north, ona spacious and 
commodioyps harbour, of a beld and 
safe entrance. The tewn is built 
on the west side of the harbour, on 
the declivity of a commanding hill, 
whose summit is more than 300 
feet above the levelof the sea, The 
town is laid out in oblong squares. 
The streets cut each other at right 
angles. The town and suburbs 


are about two miles in length, the 
general breadth is a quarier of a 
maile. 


It contains 1000 houses and 


8000 inhabitants. It is regularly 
built, and, until within the last five 
or six years, the houses were entire- 
ly wood. Brick is now more used 
than formerly. ‘The government 
house is a large edifice situated in 
the south suburbs of thetown. It 
is built wholly of hewn stone, pro- 
duced and manufactured in the eo- 
lony. Almost all the public build- 
ings are of wood. At the north 
end of the town is the king’s naval 
yard, completely supphed with 
steres of every kind for the navy. 
Halifax is reckoned inferior to no 
place in British America for a seat 
of government ; as well from the 
harbour being open and accessible, 
at all seasons of the year, as from 
its easy entrance, and its proximi- 
ty to the prineipal interior settle- 
ments of the province. The coun- 
try around the town is very rocky, 
and the soil bad, and in general ve- 
ry unfit for cultivation. 

Pictou is a growing settlement in 
the county of Halifax. It is built 
on the bay of Pictou, on the north- 
east cuast of the province, nearly _ 
opposite the southeast end of the 
island of St. John’s and about one 
hundred miles distant from Hali- 
fax, with which place it has a free 
and speedy communication. It 
contains 40 houses, and 500 inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly Scotch. A 
few years ago it was a small insig- 
nificant place, but is now the most 
ficurishing in the province. Its 
trade consists chiefly in the expor- 
tation of timber, great quantities 
of which are shipped, every year, 
to Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
dry goods browght in retarn. 

Liverpoo! isa commercial settle- 
menton the sea coast in Queen’s 
eounty, It is built on Liverpool 
bay, dnd contains 200 houses. The 
inhabitants are generally Ameri- 
eans, and almest ali merchants or 
mariners; many are both. The 
town is regularly built on one long 
street. ‘Lhe trade is chiefly in fish 
and lua:ber to the West Indics and 
Spain. 
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~The other principal towns are 
Lunenbargh, Barringten, Argyle, 
Yarmouth, Digley, Annapolis, and 
Windsor, 

Shelburne and Manchester once 
so flourishing and populous, are 
now almost deserted. ‘The former 
in 1783, contained 600 families ; 
now (1811) it has not as many indi- 
viduals. In Manchester, in the 
same year, there were 200 houses, 
or rather huts; now there are 5 
houses and 3 barns. 

Roads. ‘The revenne of the pro- 
vinee has been laid out by the pre- 
sent governor, Sir George Prevost. 
almost entirely in the improvement 
of old roads, and the opening of 
new ones, In 1810, not less than 
40,000 pounds was expended in this 
manner. 

In short, there is no settlement 
in the province, which has nota 
road opened with Halifax ; and the 
traveller may ride from the ba 
Verte round all the coast to Chig- 
necto bay, without meeting any o- 
ther interruption than from rivers, 

Trade. Since the year 1753, this 
province has increased in wealth 
and commerce in a degree searcely 
eredible. In 1753, the exports a- 
mouuted to 29,552 peunils ; the im- 
ports to 934 pounds. Ju 4840, the 
imports from Great Britain alone, 
into the single port of Halifax a- 
mounted to 600,000 pounds; and 
the imports into the whole province 
to 1,200,000 pounds, 

The exports consist chiefly of 
timber, fish, and lumber, to Great 
Britain and the West Indies. The 
export of timber has of late years 
been very extensive, and the nume- 
rous harbours, from the bay of Cha- 
Jeurs, to the bay of Fundy, inelu- 
sive, have been covered with ves- 
sels for eargocs of timber. More 
thau 260,000 tons wefe exported 
from that distriet in 1810. The 
fisheries, however, afford the prin. 
cipal article of export. The coast 


abounds with cod, salmon, macke- 
rel, haddock, herring, & alewives. 
‘}he Mackerel are eauzht in great 


— 


quantities on the coasts in the coun- 
ty of Sydney. ‘There is a herring 
fishery on the shores of the basin 
of Annapolis. The settlers smoke 
them, and send them to the United 

States and to the West Indies, 
Shad are eaught in great quanties 
in the small rivers, and in the ba- 
sin of Minas, 

_ Climate and Seasons. The win- 
ters of Nova-Scotia are. generally 
mild and salubrious. ‘The average 
height of the thermometer, in 
1809, was, at Windsor, 30. Once 
it was as lowas15. During that 
winter the harbour of Halifax was 
frozen over, which had not happen- 
ed for 20 years. From 1717, to 
1807, the winters were mild, and 
were thought to be growing milder. 
Since 1807, they have been uni- 
formly much more severe. The a- 
verage height of the thermometer, 
in the summer of 1810, was 68, 
Once it was up to 98% and in the 
month of August, 1799, it rose to 
100. Itnever was higher in the 


rovinece. ‘lhe spring is usually 
fate, and the weather rainy and un- 
healthy. The summer is warm, 


though seldom to an exeesg, The 
rains are not often violent, and 
rarely continue long, The first 
two months of the autumn are 
healthy, mild, and pleasant. | 

The accounts that are given of 
the continual fogs of Nova-Scotia 
are very much exaggerated. In 
the interior a sea-fog is hard 
known. And, though Halifax sed 
other places ov the coast are often 
visited with it in the summer, yet it 
seldom advances more than 8 or 10 
miles-in the country. 

Soil and Agriculture. The soil 
of these counties is rich and pro- 
ductive, and in general consists of 
a coarse loam ; except on the plains 
between Annapolis river and the 
mountains, and the shores of the 
bay. There it is sandy and dry. 
Grain grows abundantly in every 
part of these eounties ; aud enoagh 
might be raised in them to supply 
the whole of Neya-Seotia, 
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The soil, in the counties on the 
sea coast, is generally barren, and 
the agriculture very little improv- 
ed. This, however, is partly owing 
to the fact, that the inhabitants are 
so generally engaged in the fish- 
eries. The consequence is, that al- 
most all the land retains its anci- 
ent covering of pine, sprucé, fir, 
and hemlock. ‘The county of Lu- 
nenburgh is an entire exception to 
these_.remarks. 

The country west of cape Can- 
eeau is more improved, and there 
are many flourishing settlements. 

Minerclogy. Thexveare mines of 

various descriptions in many parts 
of the province ; but it is very 
doubtful whether, in the present 
state of the country, any of them 
would pay the expense of opening 
and working. 
- A good deal of iron ore has been 
lian sabe Annapolis. Pieces of 
copper ore were found some years 
ago atcape d’Or and Haute isle, 
and near cape Chiguecto, but none 
lately, 

There are many extensive coal 
mines at Cumberland, and ethers in 
many parts of the prevince ; but 
iene are worked, except a smail 
one near Cobequid, from which the 
neighbouring settlers get the chief 
part of their fuel. Halifax, the 
only place where coal is generally 
burned, is supplied from cape Bre- 
ton and Seettand. 

The province abounds in lime- 
stone, whieh is found in every eoun- 
ty. Great quantities of gypsum 
are quarried in Hants, and at Can- 
eeau, and exported to the other 
provinces and the United States. 
There are extensive quarries of 
freestone near Pictou. 

LETTERS ON FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 
No. Iti. 

{ Continued from vol. I. p. 333. ]} 

Next to the Institute, the College 
of France, as an establishment fer 
the -premotion of kuowledge, at- 
tracis the attention, and excites the 


admiration of a stranger m Paris. 
It was founded by Francis the first, 
who in his ediet on the subject, de- 
clares,; that it was te be so continu- 
ed, as to furnish a parenuralspring 
of instruction ; “ ne unquam ver- 
bum defieiat.””. ‘The edifice of the 
eollege was ereeted in the year 
1500, and is of immense extent, 
and of a most magsive structure. 
Seventeen professors some of them 
the most eminent savens of the 
empire, are attached to it, and 
each of them is supposed to deliver 
twelve gratuiteus lecturesa month, 
during the winter sexson. These 
beetures embrace the sriental and 
classical languages, and the chief 
branches of scienee, and generat Ji- 
terature. ‘They continee without 
intermission, from an early hour 
of the moriing, until ‘the: close of 
the day, and are open to all the 
studious or inquisitive, nomatter of 
what appearanee, or description. 
There is something in this species 
of munificence,s as in the organitza- 
tion of the public libraries,——in this 
bounteous and charitable effusion - 
of intellectual susterance——that 
eaptivates the heart, and delights 
the fancy. ‘The College of France 
is a great almsheuse of literature 
and seienee, and certainly.—of alt 
the offspring of warm and enlight- 
ened philauthrophy,—of ail the 
foundations of exalted eharity.— 
this, in the general design, is the 
nost magnificent and commenda- 
ble. But as in the case of eharit- 
able institutions of another sert, 
and in most of the works of me- 
chanical urt, the execution is not 
equal to the eoutrivance, and the 
whoie possible utility of the plan. 
is far from being actually enjeyed. 

I remarked in the. list ef profes- 
sors the naines of Delille as the 
Jecturer on Latin poetry.—-of La- 
Jande on astronomy,—ce!f Corvisart 
on medicine,—of Yauquelin on 
ehemistry,—of Cuvier on natural 
history, &c,—1l was, as you may 
suppose, mot a little impatient, to 
hear.the voice of knowledge from 
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the mouths of such men, under 
such noble auspices, and did not 
therefore suffer many days to 
elapse, after the commencement of 
the allotted season, without paying 
a visit to the college. Instead of 
hearing Delille,  ailaes 1 was 
eondemned to listen to a substitute 
of the name of Legcuve, a writer 
of indifferent tragedies, who read 
Virgil with more tameness, than a 
schoolboy recites his thumbed les- 
son from the divine poet, and who 
made critical remarks upon what 
he read, more dull and vapid, than 
those of Pere rdoum vpon Ho- 
race, or of any German annotator 
of the lasi century. . ‘This gentle- 
man appeared to be engaged ina 
race against time, and when the 
minute hand of his wateh indicat- 
ed the expiration of his heur, clos- 
ed his book with a satisfaetion, 
which I almost envied. This was 
indeed natural enough.— Whoever 
has had occasion to attend gratui- 
tous lectures of any description, 
must have diseovered that they are 
almost universally regarded as a 
business of mere routine, of which, 
it matters not, how slovenly or pre- 
eciptate the execution may lie. The 
lecturer, or his substitute, in the 
eollege of France, who receives 
but a very slender stipend from the 
government for his trouble, who is 
engaged in a multitude of distinct 
pursuits of his own, productive 
both of more emolument and faicze; 
whe knows nothing about, and 
cares nothing for, his auditerys 
thinks it a point of very little mo- 
ment, how his task is executed, 
provided he does but get through it, 
and oceasionally extol the emperor. 
His doctrine is something like that 
whieh was attributed to the monks 
ef the middle ages—* faeere oilici- 
um taliter qualiter ; sincre ire tem- 
pus ut valt ire, et semper bene di- 
ecre de domino priori.” 

This isnot, however, universally 
the ease with the lecturers of the 
college of France. Althongh the 
distinguished savans whom I have 


mentioned above, were rarely to be 
found in the rooms, some of the 
substitutes were men of talents; 
and net without zeal. A nephew 
of Lalande whe bears the same 
name, discharged the functions of 
his uncle, in a manner, that great 
ly alleviated the disappointme:tt, 
which the absence of that veteran 
astronomer was ealculated to pro- 
duce. ‘Thenard, the diseiple of 
Vauquelin, end a member of the 
Institute, filled the chair of ehe- 
mistry. and seemed to take a lively 
interest in his occupation, I was 
strengly attracted, as yeu mayima- 
gine, by the department of the law 
of nature, dad of nations, which 
was filled by a politician of ‘no 
small note, in the annals of the re- 
volution. I mean Pastoret, who 
was at one time historiographer of 
France, and minister of the interi- 
er under Leuis the sixteenth ;— 
who, throughout the reévolutiten, 
ranked amoung the most enthusias: 
tic of the republieans, and who is 
now, one of the most distinguished 
favourites, and zealous devotees of 
the imperial court. 
jectures frequently, and had often 
oecasion to admire his learning and 
his acuteness, but never heard Mine 
comment upon Blakstone, and de- 
elaim against the jurisprudence 
arid constitution of England, with- 
out being disposed to smile at his 
egregious ignoranee of the subject, 
and without fecling strong emoti- 
ons of disgust, for the venal spirit 
that dictated his anti-angliean epi. 
sodes. 

The College of France has a 
chair of History and Moral Philo- 
sophy. No lectures were read in this 
department, during the season of 
which I speak, and none elsewhere 
on moral scienee—not even it the 
schools. The nominal professor 
was a Mr. Levesque the author of 
variotts works, and particularly, of 
a history ef the Roman reper 
the professed object of which is, to 
depreciate the merits of that extra- 
ordinary era of patrietism,—te fal- 
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sify ail the illustrious and stimulat- 
ing examples of public and private 
virtue which are recorded by Livy, 
and to allure the admiration of 
mankind to the reign of Caesars, 
and to the felicity of the Imperial 
Dominion. ‘This undertaking re- 
commended him, no doubt, to the 
Imperial chair of History and mo- 
ral phiiosephy and enables us to 
form some opinien, with regard to 
the character of his lectures, if he 
be now * in activity of service,” 
aceording to the phrase employed, 
with respect te the other pubiie 
funetionaries of the Empire. It 
wuuld give me some pleasure to 
have heard him, in order that l 
might now contrast his lessuns and 
his manner with those of a legiti- 
maie minister of the same sacred 
funetions, whose lectures I attend- 
ed in Scotland. I eaunot recollect, 
or mention, the official exhibitiens 
of Dugald Stewart to whom I al- 
lude, without feelings of the most 
enthysiastie respect, and of the 
liveliest gratitude. Ihave never 
fouud any publie speaker, in any 
situation, more eloquent in manner 
and in language, and never have 
been made to feel more sensibly, by 
any orator, the diguity of humau 
knowledge,—the beauty of human 
genius—or the elevation of human 
virtue. No ,hbilosopher since the 
days of Plato, has so happily sue- 
ceeded, in giving the most durable 
substance and the richest drapery 
“to the fleeting shadows of meta- 
physics ;”? nor has any teacher of 
ethies ever so suceessfully vindi- 
eated, by his personal qualities and 
his official labours, the pre-cimi- 
uenee to which his prefession enti- 
tles him, over all other secuiar ora- 
tors. | 
The University of Edinburgh to 
whicl. this illustrious writer is at- 
tuehed, enjoys, in my opinion, a 
decided superiority, over every o- 
ther similar institution in the world. 
It possesses unrivalled advantages, 
not enly as a medical schoel, but as 
@ seminary fur the insiruetion of 
c 
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youth, in all the most useful and 
ornamental branches of knowlede 

The professors derive a liberal nd 
honorable income from their pu pi's, 
and besides this stimulus ta exerti- 
on and zeal, they have the strong- 
est excitements, in the social rank 
allotted by their country to extra- 
ordinary merit, and in the charaa- 
ter of their auditory, which een. 
sists ef a namerous body of ingeni- 
ous youth, the majority of whom 
are distinguished, not only by the 
gifts ef nature, but by those of for- 
tune. Such men as Dugald Stew- 
art, Playfair, Leslie, Gregory and 
Hope, have, as lecturers, no rivals 
in Franee. ‘The twe first, the one 
as a philosopher, a metaphysiciaa, 
and a biographer, the ether asa 
geologist, and a mathematician, 
have no superiors in any part ef 
the world. Both are, in their 
works, modeis of style, and unite to 
the highest eminence in the depart- 
ments of science whieh they parti- 
eularly cultivate, the finest taste 
and the most various attainments 
in polite literature. Ihave as you 
kuow. surveyed attentively, the U- 
niversities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and I am satisfied, that they 
both contain scholars, who in point 
of erudition, both ancient and mo- 
dern, could have no competitors in 
the Institute. ‘The facilities en- 
joyed in these two noble instituti- 
ous, for the proseeution of erudite 
researches, and for the acquisition 
of elassical learning, are sueh, as 
to give their inmates, an eminent 
advautage over any iuhabitant in 
Paris. ** Privacy’ says the author 
of ‘he Pursuits of Literature © is 
the soil in which Yearning and re- 
fiection strike deepest.” The 
members ef aw English University 
have all the benefits of solitary 
meditation, and are net wilhout 
these of an elegant and Jearned so- 
ciety, unremittingly intent upon re- 
condite studies and audisturbed, or 
at least not much diverted, by the 
rapid iwpulses aud the angry pae- 
sious, Which agitate the miad of a 
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Parisian scholar. In France, the 
study of the Greek is almost entire- 
ly neglected, but in England, it is 
every where pursued, with the ut- 
most avidity and the most signal 
success. ‘This musical and prelific 
language does nut only, to use the 
words of Gibben, “ give a soul to 
the objects of sense, and a body te 
the abstractions of philosophy,” 
but is, as the same author observes, 
“ the golden key that unlocks the 
treasures of antiquity.” 

‘There was nothing about the Col- 
lege of France that struek me more 
forcibly, than the appearanee of 
the students. 1] was a frequent vi- 
siter during the season, and observ- 
ed uniformly, that the rooms were 
filled with a description of persons, 
among whom I reeognised none of 
the principal youth, or literati of 
the Capital, and who from their 
exterior, seemed to require eleemo- 
synary contribution ef another kind 
from that which the professors bes- 
towed. ‘The College appeared to 
be abandoned altogether, to persons 
who were teo indigent to obtain in- 
struction in any other way, or who 
attended to the pursuits of know- 
ledge, either from a want of oecu- 
pation, or with the view of aequir- 
ing a subsistence by them. I felt 
emotions of admiration as well as 
of sorrow, in contemplating the 
groupes by whom I saw the leeiur- 
ers surrounded and whose elething 
and eountenanee indicated, that 
their eager attention to the demon- 
strations of seience, sprung from 
some other seuree, than the mere 
impulse of eurtesity, or the thirst 
of knowledee. 

It cannot be said that there are 
many in Paris who write from the 
mere ambition of praise ; and there 
are certainly but very few, who 
write from the enthusiasm of vir- 
tne. ‘The great»majority of authors 
—and numerous they are beyond all 
ealculation,—earn a livelihved by 
the pen.. The emoluments of the 


profession hear no eomparison to 
those, whieh are yielded by it in 


England, so that the tribe of wri- 
ters ie generally condemned to the 
most griping poverty. 1 have been 
no less astonished than grieved, by 
the domestic lot of many authers 
whom I have known in the French 
metrepolis; menof no small ability, 
of indefatigable industry, & even of 
high reputation. An Italian poet 
remarks that the swan swings only 
when she has a well-built nest, 
gentle breezes, and substantial 
feod ; and that Parnassus is not to 
be ascended by these who are af. 
flicted with biting eares. ~ 


Lieto nido, esca dolce, zuro cortese 
Bramana i cign, et non si Vain Parnasse 
Con le cure mordaci. 


The verse however figuratively 
beautiful, will mot be deemed by 
those who are acquainted with Pa- 
ris, to be substantively true.—Po- 
verty has a tendency to weaken the 


seuse of independence, and te pro- © 


duce a servile and venal spirit; and 
it is this €ffeet which is most to be 
deplored, with regard to the wri- 
ters of the French metropoiis, un- 
der the present system of govern- 
ment. 

Yhe elder Lalande, the eelebrat- 
ed Professor of Astronemy and one 
of the most extraerdinary men of 
his age, was among the first of the 
distinguished Savans, with whom it 
was my good fertune to become ac- 
quainted. He died during my resi- 
dence in Paris, and after his de. 
cease, had that justice done to his 
stupendous powers aud acquire- 
ments, which, as it happens te ma- 
ny others, was refused te him dur- 
ing the last years of his life. La- 
lande, if not the most profound and 
original, was certainly the most 
learned astronomer of Franee, and 
the prineipal benefaetor of the seci- 
ence, te which he was so passion- 
ately devoted. He was remarka- 
ble for the mest egregious vanity, 
and for the breadest eceentricities 
of charaeter, and almest equally e- 
minent for the most noble virtues of 
the heart. By a very singular per-, 
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aa y 
ve siso of iceiiect, he became a 


prefessed atheist about the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, pre- 
nounced, in the year 1793, in the 
Pantheon, a discourse against the 
existence of a God, with the red 
eap upou his heal, and displayed 
eu this subjeet, the most absolute 
insanity during the rest of his life. 
7 kis monstrous isdatuation betray- 
ed him into the most whimsical 
acts of extravagance, and particu- 
larly into the pablieatien of a Die- 
tionary of Atheisis, ia which he 
enregistered, not only many of the 
“ illustrious dead” but a great ma- 
ny of bis cotemporaries, and among 
these, some of ihe principal digni- 
taries of the empire. 

This eireumstanee ied to an oe- 
eurrence in the Jastitute, which 
that bedy will not soon forget. At 
an extraordinary silting of all the 
elasses convoked for the purpose, 
when Lalande was present, a letter 
from the Emperor was announced, 
and read aloud, in which it was de- 
elared that Mr. de Lalande had 
failen into a séate ef dotage, and 
was forbidden to publish thereafter 
any thing under his own name.— 
The old astronomer rose very so- 
Jemnly, bowed low, and replied that 
he would certainly obey the orders 
of his majesty. His atheistical 
absurdities deserved, ne doubt, to 
be repressed, but, besides the sin- 
gularity of this form of interdicti- 
on, there was an unneeessary de- 
gree of severity in it, as the end 
might have been attained without 
so publie a humiliatien. Lalande 
was notoriously superannuated, & 
net therefore a fit object for this 
speeies of punishment. Some con- 
sideration, moreover, was due to 
his many private virtues, to his 
rank in the scientifie world, and te 
ihe large additions which he had 
made to the stock of human know- 
ledge. His atheistical opinions 
arose, not from any moral depravi- 
ty, but from a positive alienation 
ef mind on religious topies. He 
was not the less conspicuous for the 


most disinterested generosity ; fol 
warm feelings of humanity ; for th® 
gentleness of his manners ; for ih® 
soundness of his opinions en questi- 
ous of seienee, and fot a certain 
maguanimity with regard to the 
merits of his rivals and detractors. 
The extravagance of his opinions 
and his manners during his dotage, 
rendered him au object of almosé€ 
universal derision in Paris, and 
subjected him te the most eruel and 
indeeent mockery. It beeame fashi- 
ouable, even among those who had 
derived their knowledge from his 
lessons, and experienced his beun- 
ty, to depreeiate his merits both as 
an astronomer ands aman. La- 
lande had the misfortuve of living 
to see a maxim verified in his own 
regard, which has been exemplified 
iu every age and eountry—that 
some disciples may become superi- 
or to their masters.—But he was, 
nevertheless, at all times among 
the luminaries of science, and ie 
him astronomy was indebted, for 
more substantial and unremitted 
services, than to any one of his eo- 
temporaries, 

Neo person of the last century 
mace so brilliant a debut upon the 
world of science as Lalande, nor 
was any savan ever rewarded, dur- 
ing so long a course of years, with 
so many seientifie honours, or feast- 
ed with more intoxicating homage. 
Before the age of twenty-five, he 
was admitted into almost all the 
learned academies of the world, 
and pensioned.by the principal mo- 
narchs of the continent. He tra- 
velled through nearly all the States 
of Europe, and was every where 
received with demonstrations of the 
moet enthusiastic respect, net only 
by the learned of every deseripti- 
on, but by all who were most dis- 
tinguished in rank or fortune. In 
Italy, upon which he wrote the 
best book of travels now extant, he 
was overwhelmed with attentions 
by Clement the thirteenth, and pur- 
sued, from the remotest extremities 
ef that country, by ita most distin~. 
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guished ernaments in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and taste. He 
found his bust in most of’ the obser- 
vatories of Germany, and was treat- 
ed with the surname of the Ged of 
Astronomy in some of the cities of 
the North. His reception in Eng- 
Jind was of the most flattering 
kiud, and in fact all his journeys 
were but a continual succession of 
briiliant triumpis. Before he had 
passed the age of thirty, he num- 
bered ameng his correspoudents and 
his private friends, some of the 
reigning princes of Germany, and 
almost every author or savan of 
note in Kurepe. His works would 
embrace more than sixty pondereus 
volumes,* and correspond, by their 
Jearning and utility, te the high re- 
putation which he enjoyed. It is 
not therefore much te be wondered 
at. if the circumstances of his ear- 
jy life produced that delirium of 
vanity, if | may be allowed the ex- 
pression, which marked his eharae- 
ter in the last stages of his eareer. 

In the cenversations whieh I had 
with him, not many months before 
his death, I frequently saw oceasi- 
on to admire, both the brillianey ef 
his imagination, and the copious. 
ness of his knowledge; but it was 
impossible to confine him, for any 
lensth of time, to a rational strain 
of diseourse. His mind reverted 
ineessantly to his favourite theory 
of Atheism, and te his own person- 
al merits, upon whieh he expatiat- 
ed with a eomplacency, that would 
have been irresistibly ludicrous, if 
it had net exhibited so melaneholy 
a proef of the imbeeility of human 
nature even when most eminently 
sifted. When he spoke, however, 
ef repubjican institutions and of 
this eountry, he displayed a libera- 
lity of sentiment and an ardent 
attachment to the eause of freedom, 
which, with me, made full amends 
for his egotism. His passion for 


* The chief of these is his “‘ History of 
Astronofhy” in four volumes, quarto—the 
best elementary treatise on that science 
that has ever been published. 


astrenomical studies never desert- 
ed him.—Until the moment of his 
dissolution, he was engagedin deep 
ealeulations, and in the most elabo- 
rete researches. He wasat all 
times lavish of his fortune, in fa- 
vour of the interests of seienee, 
and gave to the Institute in the 
year 1892, a considerable sum in 
perpetuity, the interest of whieh, 
was to. be allotted to the person, 
who produced the best work on A- 
stronomy, or made the most impor- 
tant discovery in that science, in 
the course of the year. JT was pre- 
sent at his funeral which was at- 
tended by his brethren of the Insti- 
tute, and rendered particularly so- 
lemn, by the discourse pronounced 
over his grave. Dupont de Ne- 
mours now one of the most promi- 
nent of the literati ef Paris, and 
who, as you may reeollect, resided 
at. New-York a few years ago, step- 
ped forth from the erowd, with the 
tears flowing rapidly figem his eyes, 
and in the course of a very teueh- 
ing panegyric on the deceased, re- 
eited aets of henevolenee, which 
had fallen under his own observati- 
on, that would have done honour to 
a Howard. He made one striking 
observation, in which his whole au- 
ditory appeared to aequiesce at 
once ; that Lalande had much more 
religion than he was conseious of 
possessing.” 

Lalande was below the middle 
size, and exhibited one of the ugli- 
est faces that I have ever seer. He 
was, however, not a little vain ef 
his person, and extremely fond of 
narrating the conquests, which he 
had atchieved in his youth, over 
the hearts of half the princesses of 
Europe. The egotism which com- 
pletely vanquished his judgment in 
his old age, blinded him to the ab- 
surdity and falsehood of the reei- 
talon this head, whieh he never 
failed to make, even to his casual 
visiters. He fancied that he had 
arrived at absolute perfection, and 
published at various times a notifi- 
cation to the werld “ that he pos- 
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sessed all the virtues and geod qua- 
lities of human nature’” A wit of 
Paris very earnestly requested him 
on one of these oecasions “ at least 
to deduct that,of modesty.” His 
manners were exceedingly engag- 
ing, and his conversation was en- 
livened by brilliant sallies, and by 
a singular degree of candour and 
naiveie. Lalande addressed a de- 
lineation of himself to a lady who 
had promised to write his life. I 
cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing it for you, as it exhi- 
bits an amusing specimen of the 
superiative vanity, and for the most 
part, a very just picture of the eha- 
racter, of this extraordinary man. 

** 1 am’ says he “ an enemy of 
show and ostentation ; my amour 
propre {and every one has his 
share) has but one ohject—literary 
glory. My patience and temper 
ean withstand any vexations aris- 
ing either from sickness, disap- 
pointment or injastiee. 

** Lexercise the most liberal in- 
dulgence with regard to the faults 
or follies of others. I find every 
thing geod. Lean bear pleasantry, 
sarcasm or even slander, but I 
know how te rally in my turn. I 
dislike the eommon pleasures of 
the world. I cannot endure gam- 
bling, shews er feasts 

“* I never go to the play: study 
and the converse of intelligent per- 
sons,—particularly of well-inform- 
ed women,—are my only amuse- 
ments. Such have been for me in 
regular succession, the meetings of 
Mde. Geeffrin, du Boeage, du De- 
fant, de Bourdic, de Beauharnais, 
de Salm, &e. In frequenting their 
societies, I always go on foot, and 
sometimes take long walks :—iny 
object in so doing is te eneounter 
mendicants, and I take pleasure in 
relieving them. 

** I have often lent, and my me- 
ney has been rarely returned, but I 
have never reclaimed it. My ho- 
nesty of speech often degenerates 
into rudeness. 1 have never heen 
able to dissemble the truth, even 


when it was calculated to offend. I 
have often fallen out with old 
friends, in consequence of refusing 
them my suffrage at aeademie elee- 
tions. | never eould bear the 
weight of hatred on my mind; I 
have made many enemies by my 
eandéur, but I never hated and 
have always endeavoured to eonci- 
liate them. J love whatever con- 
tributes to the perfection of man. 
kind, and eare very little for what 
eontributes to their amusement. 

“ Gratitude isso deeply implant- 
ed in my heart, that I weep invo- 
luntarily, whenever I recollect the 
proofs, whieh I have either given 
er received of this feeling. ‘Lhe 
numerous instances of ingratitude 
which I have experienced, have ne- 
ver diminished the warmth ef my 
acknewledgment for favours. 

‘* Among the distinguished men 
who have honoured me with their 
friendship, 1 recollect with plea- 
sure, Montesquieu, Foutenelle, J. 
J. Rousseau, Dalembert, Clairaut, 
Maupertins, La Condamine, Vol- 
taire, Reaumur, Euler, Barthelemi, 
Raynal, Maequer, &c. 

‘“ The last wished me to marr 
his daughter : I refused her froma 
motive of friendship to the family; 
she deserved a betier match. 

“ IT ean aeknewledge without 
pain the superierity of my eol. 
Jeagues in seience. I deelared, in 
my eulogium ef Pingre, that the 
academy had committed a mistake, 
in deeiding in my favour at an e- 
lectien. i 

‘ Lam reproached with speak- 
ing too often of myself. Lacknow. 
ledge this defeect,and have no other 
excuse to offer but my natural sin- 
cerity, and my leve of truth. I[ 
maintain that it is,treason against 
the community, tu be sileut in rela- 
tion to the vices of others. It is 
sacrificing the good, from amistak- 
en charity to the bad, J leve my 
family. Ihave given up to them 
the enjoyment of my income, even 
during my life-time. I have loved 
women much ; I love them still. I 
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have always endeavoured te con- 
tribute te their imprevement : my 
passion for them has always been 
reasonable ; they have never injur- 
ed my fortune, nor interfered with 


my studies. They have never 

made me pay a morning visit. I 

have sometimes said to handsome 

women: ‘it only rests with you 
to make me happy, but it is net in 
your power to make me miserable.’ 

They tell.me that I have never 

truly leved—granted ; if to love 

truly, it be necessary to turn fool. 

“ Tam rich; but I have no ea- 
prices er wants. I have bu: few 
#ervants, and no herses; I am tem- 
perate and simple in my habits: [ 
never ride—-I ean sleep any where 
—great opulence or high rank 
would be useless to me. 

‘¢ I am well prepared for death: 
when I write a-note or a memoir I 
say to myself—this perhaps is the 
fast: but it is a great gratifieation 
for me te render an additional] ser- 
vice to astrenomy, and to add ano- 
ther stone te the edifice of my re- 

utation. 

‘¢ lam satisfied not only with 
my physical constitution but with 
my meral being; with my philoso- 
phy—with my sensibility ; with 
my disposition to stigmatize vice, 
aitheugh it has made me many ene- 
mies ; I enjoy therefore ali the hap- 
— of which humanity is eapa- 

le : I am one ef the most content- 
ed men on earth, and I can say, as 

Bayard did, that I feel my soul 

glide away from me satisfied with 
erself.”’ 

So mueh for Lalande. I shall 
say more in my next on the subjeet 
with whieh 1 commenced this Tet 
ter. 

—— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PRINCE 
EUGENE, OF SAVOY, WR:1'TEN BY 
HIMSELF. 

(Goncluded from vel. I. p. 848.) 

1714—I went te Utrecht, to see 
how the negoeiations proceeded, 

England, Savey, Portugal, & Prus. 

sia, were ready te sign their trea. 


ties; and Holland hung valy by a 


thread. 

I set out for Vienna t» report this 
to the Emperour. On my arrival, 
Charles V1. said to me: * You are 
right ; Holland has just signed toe. 
So Zinzindori informs me; and he 
has sent me the proposals of France, 
to which yeu will certainly not ad- 
vise me to agree.” “ Your majesty 
does me justice,” I replied. ** We 
will obey neutrality for the Low 
Countries ; and with the troops 
which you will order thenee, as 
well as frem Naples and Lombardy, 
we shall be able to keep the French 
in cheek on the Rhine.” 

Ehastened to all the states and 
courts ef the empire to collect men 
and money. I proeured three milli- 
ons of crowns in one quarter, and 
a million ef florins in another. But 
the tardiness of the princes and 
eircles in marching from their quar- 
ters, prevented me from antieipat- 
ing the Freneh on the U pper Rhine. 
Charles VI. manifested a desire to 
command his army in person. I re- 
presented to him that he eeuld 
gain no honour by it. My opinion 
was but too well founded, as | clear 
ly pereeived that Villars meant to 
make an attempt en Landau, | ore 
dered lines te be formed at Etlin- 
gen, within which I sent one half 
of my army, and posted the other at 
Muhlberg, where | hoped my rein- 
foreements would arrive before the 
fail ef Landau ; but the prince of 
nn was obliged te eapitue 

ale. 

Still I was in hopes of prevent- 
ing the French frem besieging Fri- 
burg. I took possession of all the 
defiles of the mountains. I threw 
up entrenehments, formed abaitis, 
and ereeted redoubts at all the 
principal points. The.inferiority 


of my foree made me fear that the 
peace, which must neeessarily be 
seen concluded, weuld be detesta- 
ble. I ealled in all my troops, leav- 
ing enly 18,000 with Aubonne, to 
defend the passage ef the moun. 
tains. Villars attacked the heights 
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with his grenadiers. 
of the eireles, which I had plaeed 
behind the abattis, behaved like 
the Dutch at Denain, and ran away 
at the first fire. The duke ef Bour- 
bon and the prince of Conti began 
the attack of the defiles at seven 
in the evening. Aubonne, hurried 
away by the fugitives, eould not 
rally them till they were at sueh a 
distance that he could not regain 
his intrenchments, and contented 
himself with throwing twelve bat- 
talions into Friburg. After so ma- 
ny battles during a peried ef thir- 
teen years, the emperour’s troops 
themselves were but’ raw reeruits. 
The best ef my intrenchments at 
Hehlgraben being foreed, there 
was nothing to check Villars in his 
march across the Blaek Forest, and 
he opened the trenches before Fri- 
burg on the ist of October. Harsch 
disputed every inch of ground. in 
the night between the 14th & 46th, 
the covered Way was taken by as- 
sault ; and he there lost 1700 men. 
When the inhabitants saw that 
Harsch was determined not to sur- 
render till the assault of the bedy 
ef the place, whieh was battered 
down with balis, the oldest priest 
earrving the host, the magisirates, 
women, and ehildren, all thronged 
tohim. ‘The fire from the ram- 
rts continued as before; and 
when the breaeh was wide enough 
to enter in companies; en the ist 
ef Nevember, he abandened the 
town and retired into the ertadel. 
This was followed by defending, 
fighting, writing, demanding, re- 
fusing, granting, prolonging sus- 
pension of hostilities till the 24st, 
and then by capitulating. 
Farewell to the empire! fare- 
well to its two bulwarks/ was the 
general ery at all the courts of Ger- 
many, which were dying of fear. 
Why are they incerrigible ? If lit- 
tle ministers, and great or little 
mistresses, were not gained by 
Franee, they might raise 100,000 
men, to defend, in the first place, 


She passage of the Rhine; and 


The treops 


then the fertresses erected, and te 
beereeted. There are very bad 
Germans in Germany. 

The same courts and states of 
the empire having crossed me, a¢ 
some years before, they had done 
prinee Louis of Baden, had renders 
ed it impossible for me te relieve 
those two places. This, I confess, 
horribly disgusted me of the war ¢ 
so that I was one of the first to ad- 
vise the emperour to make. peace. 
Franee had been making prodigi- 
ous efforts. Her resourees are in- 
finite. °*Tis the will of one indivi- 
dual, and of one nation. The Aus- 
trian monarchy is composed of five 
or six, whieh have different consti- 
tutions. What a difference in ei« 
vilization, population, and impor- 
tanee! The title of emperour does 
not bring in a single man, or a sim 
gle kreuizer. He must even nego- 
ciate with his empire, that it may 
not be French ; with the Bohemi- 
ans, that they may not run away 
inte Prussia and Saxony, for fear 
ef becoming soldiers ; with his 
Lembards, who are ready to turn 
Saveyards ; with his Hungarians, 
ready to tura Turks; and with his 
Flemings, ready to become Dutch- 
men. 

{Soon after the disasters related 
abeve, the prince was appointed by 
the emperour to negociate a peace 
with Franee. M Villars was the 
ambassador ef Louis XIV. The 
preliminaries were signed at Ras- 
tadt on the 16th of March, 1744. } 

IT ecould not help laughing at the 
titles assumed by the emperour. 
Such, for instance, as king of Cor- 
siea, of Algiers, of Jaen, and of 
the Canaries ; duke of Athens, nnd: 
Neopatri ; lerd of Tripoli, &e. and: 
by the side of these, the most se- 
rene prince and lord Lewis XIV. 
then my. titles in abundance ; and 
beside them, the general of the 
French army, named de Villars ; 
and I admired the impertinence of 
our ehanceries. 

1715—When I heard ef the death 
of Louis XIV. I confess, it produes 
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ed upon me the same effect as an 
old majestick oak, uprooted and 
everthrowm bya hurricane. He had 
been standing so loug! Death, be- 
fore it erases great recolleetions, 
recallsthem all at the first moment. 
History is always indulgent te- 
wards beginnings. The commence- 
ment of the reign of this great 
king, had no need of any. But 
new age had blunted the elaws of 
the lion. 
17149—-The emperour made me 
his vicar general in Italy, with a 
salary of 150,000 florins. 
Alberoni, our inveterate enemy, 
being dismissed, aud his Philip IV. 
having aceeded to the quadruple 
alliance, 1 had time to think of my 
pleasure. It was my faney to build 
my palace in the suburbs, somewhat 
in the Turkish .or Arabick taste, 
with my four towers, which, I well 
know, were not *n any genuine style 
ef architeetu.. ; but they called to 
mind a great event. It was the 


spot where, in 1529, the grand vi-. 


zier had pitehed his tent; and 
1 constructed my menagerie at 
Beugebey, exactly like the mufti’s 
camp, with towers, in which there 
had been tents for prayer. 

The arrangement of my maps, 

lans, and fine editions, which I 
had bought in London, and of the 
excellent French, Latin, and Itali- 
an works, well bound, afforded me 
occupation, as well as my eascades, 
large jets d’cau, and superb basins. 
To return to my towers, for which 
I was censured, I replied to those 
who found fault with them: ‘I 
am as well acquainted, as you are, 
with the five Greeian orders, and 
also with the seven orders ef bat- 
tle of Vegetius. I like to have an 
erder of my own, iz both sciences, 
and I have invented one.”’ 

A very agreeable moment for me, 
was oceasioned by » Turkish em- 
bassy. The grand seignior sent me 
the two finest Arabian horses I ever 
saw, a seymetar, and a turban, with 
this message: “ The one is a sym- 


bolof thy valour, the other ef thy 


genius and of thy wisdom.’”? I. 


like this eastern compliment, and 
distrust those of Christians. 

1722—-I had not much to say, 
aud very little todo. Charles VI. 
displayed his magnificeuee, at the 
marriage of his nieee. I gave en- 
tertainments too, and must confess, 
that | was delighted with my mili- 
tary court, and my old comrades. 
That of the emperour was, natu- 
turally, more illustrious, in point of 
rank, but not in merit. All the 
most distinguished persons in the 
empire were there. But the situa- 
tion of La Favorita, in a street of 
the suburbs, was not favourable, 
either to diversions or dignity. 
The dresses were all superb; but 
taking no pleasure in parade of 
that kind, I ofieun wore my uniform 
and some of the generals followed 
my example. 

a received a great deal of com- 
pany, at my house, between dinner 
and the play ; because, I find that 
more business may be dove ina 
drawing room than ina eloset. I 
walked about with some foreign 
ministers, or sat dewn iu a cerver 
with one of our own people ; and a 
communicative air makes others 
taikative. Ou the other hand, I of- 
ten see the reserve of others repel 
every body ; and, concealing their 
mediocrity, under the eloak of gra- 
vity and discretion, these geutle- 
men know no one; they are unac- 
quainted with publick and private 
opinion ; and jess secret than dis- 
ereet, they are strangers to all that 
is passing. Tis thus that sove- 


reigus are often deeeived, for want 


of mixing with society. 


4723—Charles Vi. went to be: 


crowned king of Bohemia. More 
pleasures sal eeremonies. Charies 
had a reserved, Spanish air ; and 
teok but little pains to laugh, tho’ 
he was fond of Buffoons. This is 
always the case, with people whe 
are not, naturally cheerful. He 
was good and just. 

Leopeld, in my opinion, had 
more understanding. But Joseph 
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who possessed still more than ei- 
ther, was amiable, and would have 
governed iu his own person. I said 
to him, shortly before his death: 
‘ Employ, sire, none bat honest 
men; but if you sometimes find a 
scoundrel, willing to undertake the 
dirty work of sitrigues, and not a- 
shamed to have his conduct disa- 
vowed, make use of such a one, 
without esteeming him. The ho- 
nour of states is not so ticklish as 
that of individuals. Bad faith 
and meanness, independently of the 
abhorrence which they excite, are 
not sound policy, But address and 
dissimulation are allowable. You 
do not love France ; that I think 
perfectly natural; for, though beat- 
en by us at present, she possesses 
more resources than your majesty. 
If we continue suecessful, notwith- 
standing the change which is pre- 
paring in England, after you have 
made peace, do not begin again ; 
and never threaten any power, till 
you are ready testrke. A young 
and ambitious monarch at the head 
of that, would conquer the world, 
Fortunately, when Louis XIV. was 
young, he speedily returned to Ver- 
sailles, to dance /’amiable vangueur 
and to hear an epera by his pane- 
gyrist, Quinault; and, at present, 
he has not long to live.”” Though 
Joseph was not a bigot, like his 
successer, he would mever have de- 
ceived theshare holders of the com- 
pany of Ostend ; and, with his mag- 


| nauimeus character, he woutd not 


have crouched like him, to the ma- 
ritime powers. He one day, said 
to me : ** Had I been in my father’s 
place, I should net have run away 
te Lintz, when you entered into our 
service. I would not have suffered 
myself to be shut up in Vienna; but 
would have acted as aid-de-eamp 
to the duke ef Lorraine, at the bat- 
tle of Vienna. I know what cour- 
tiers are. I saw enough of them 
at the siege of Landau. They pre- 
tend te tremble for us ; and it is for 
themselves they tremble all the 
while.” ‘The severe and frigid Leo- 


pold was not fond of Joseph. He 
was more partial te Charles, his 
younger brother, who was less pe- 
tulent, and more of a Spaniard ia 
every respect, and could not forgive 
his leve of pleasure, and his bursts 
of passion. It is true, he was onee 
guilty of great indecorum, in beat- 
ing, in his presence, and that of a 
large company, at a publick enter. 
tainmeut, one of his people, who 
did not pay proper attention to 
him. 

1724—I applied myself a good 
deal to internal affairs. I said to 
the ministers: * Cannot you dis- 
band this host uf underlings, who 
prevent the money from reaching 
the pocket of the sovereign ? Con- 
trive a tax, preportionate te the 
income or earnings of each indivi- 
dual; provide habitations for pau- 
pers, and set them to work 3 con- 
sult the English, the Dutch, the 
bankers, for a goed system of fi- 
nance and manufactures ; invite 
Flemings, to improve our agrieul- 
ture ; bring our feaths into cultiva- 
tion, by means of the monks or the 
seldiers, for whem villages might 
be built on them; borrow of the 
clergy, at two per cent ; dig a bed 
for the river Wien, to earry off the 
filth of the esplanade, which in- 
fects the city, and construct a fine 
quay, planted with four alleys of 
plantain trees, or acacias ; join the 
rivers by canals ; cause the roads 
ta be repaired by the proprietors of 
the adjaeent lands, without raining 
the government by constructing 
them ; double our population by the 
Huguenots of France, and the e- 
migrants from the empire, who are 
ill-used by their petty tyrants of 
sovereigns ? 

Isaid to our generals: ‘ Can. 
not you, te spare the emp*reur’s 
subjects, raise regiments of Turks, 
Poles, Prussians, Saxons, and Ita- 
lians, by inducing them to desert, 
and enlisting deserters; raise a 
Hungarian, Austrian, Bohemian, 
and Walloon army, with none hut 
officers ef their respective nations, 
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to keep alive emulation ? Give fur- 
loughs te native subjects ; keep up 
strong garrisons at Vienna, Pres- 
burgh, Olmutz, Gratz, Lintz, Brus- 
sels, Luxemburgh, and Milan ; 
form an iutresched eamp on each 
frontier, since fortresses are too ex- 
ensive ; and eneourage the breed- 
ing of horses, that money may not 
be carried out of the country ?”’ 
ee has given a mistress to 
Charles VI. as to any other per- 
son ; the Spanish Altheim, though 
she was no more his mistress, than 
the Italian lady was mine formerly, 
or than Bathiany isnow. But, as 
his friend, I said to her: “* Cannot 
you —_, the emperour to gain 
the love of the electors and first 
prinees of the empire; to draw 
them to Vienna by magnificent fetes; 
to give them the order of the fleece, 
or some other to their ministers, or 
colours te their bastards, and pen- 
sions, or handsome recruiting offi- 
sers, te their mistresses ?’’ 

To the emperour, I said : “ Pre- 
vent the Prussians, sire, from ris- 
mg ; the Russians from forming 
and daecquainting themselves with 
sur affairs; and the French, from 
gaining the preponderance. Your 
monarchy is rather straggling, but, 
fer that very reason, it adjoins the 
north, the south, and the east. It 
is, moreover, in the eentre of Ku- 
rope, te whieh your majesty ought 
te give law.” 

_1726—After having been a sel- 
dier, miuister, grand vizier, finan- 
cier, postillion, negoeiator, I was 
at last made a merehant. I esta- 
blished the Ostend company, which 
the gold and jealousy ef the mari- 
time powers, caused afterwards to 
be suppressed ; and another at Vi- 
enna, to traffick, export, and navi- 
gate, upon the Danube and Adria- 
tick sea, where 1 eonverted Trieste 
inte a port, eapable of eontaining 
twe squadrons of men of war, to 
escort and protect the merchant 
vessels. I direeted other small 
Ports. or at least shelters, to he 
formed in the gulph ef Venice, the 


advantages of which were acknow- 
ledged by the whole monarchy. 
1727] spent the whole year in 
consulting merchants, bankers, and 
men of business ; in drawing them 
over from foreign countries; in 
writing to England and Holland, 
forthe parpose of establishing good 
eommereial houses at Ostend and 
Autwerp ; and to Spain, Italy, and 
even Turkey, with a view to esta- 
blish others at ‘T'rieste and Vienna. 
This interested, amused, and oceu- 
pied me exeeedingly. I frustrated 
the miserable plans of our minis- 
ters of finance, who had never stu- 
died or travelled. I occasioned the 
settlement among us of consuls, a 
kind of people, to whem we, alone, 
were “a ae strangers. I formed 
studs in Hungary and Behemia for 
breeding horses, that money might 
not be sent out of the country. And 
Tean affirm, that the emperour’s 
affairs never went on so well. and 
erhaps never will again, as they 
did during these ten years. 
1729—To eomplete my work (at 
Trieste) ¥ had to battle a good deal 
with the toc-righteous catholicks 
end large wigs of this country. 
The Jesuits are indulgent, when 
you know hew to manage them, 
They were very useful to me in pro- 
curing a eessation of the persecuti- 
ons practised upon the protestants 
in my fleet, who were forbidden the 


exercise of their religion. The on- 


by sailors left me, were those who 
had none at all, or hypocrites. This 
was still worse; for how could l 
trust these two classes of people, 
who had ne fear of Ged, but onby 
feared the emperour ? The honest 
Swedish, Danish, Hamburgh, and 
Lubeek sailers, and merchants, re- 
turned or remained, Thanks toa 
couple ef protestant ministers 
whom I kept on board of our ships 
1730—At leagth I enjeyed th 
pleasure of having the first fair a 
‘Trieste; and, after some labour up 
on the finances, to find meney ¢ 
nough te raise 36,000 men, wit 
whem the emperer resolved to aug 
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menthis army. He was right to 
hold himself in readiness for all 
events, Lis the way to preserve 
peace. But I thought | eould per- 
ceive, that eertain intriguers, for 
their own private interest, or cer- 
tain zealous, but shallow persoas, 
would not be displeased to predues 
a ruptore, en the first epportunity. 
The French are clever in discover- 
ing what passes; and, by these 
means, are always in a better con- 
dition than others. 
4732—The court of Versailles, 
for example, was net duped by the 
journey to Carlsbad, whither I ac- 
companied the empereur, who gave 
out, that he was going fer the benc- 
fit of the waters. 1t is obvious that 
some interview was in contempla- 
tien, The king of Prassia was wait- 
jing for us at Prague; and the mo- 
ment ] had dressed myself, te pay 
my respects to him, who should en- 
ter but his majesty. ‘ No ceremo- 
ny,’ said he to me, “ I am come to 
chat with my master.”” He wasa 
Charles XII. of peace ; he dreamt 
of nothing but military matters ; 
but these were only parades, exer- 
eises, short egats, little hats, and 
tillmen. I was obliged to hear 
him talk on all these subjeets, ef 
the fine order of his treops, and of 
his economy. Here I toek him up 
and advised him to amass plenty of 
money, and plenty of men, te defend 
us, if we were attacked ; for my 
system, as may be perceived, was 
not te make war but tp ereate a 
barrier against France, in order to 
take from her all inclination to at- 
taek us. Preferring friends to al- 
lies, wheare often tronblesome, and 
akind-of tutors, I only engaged 
him not to declare against os ; 
knowing his avariee, 1 was appre- 
hensive, lest we should not prevail 
so far. I persuaded Charles VI. to 
descend a step from his Spanish 
haughtiness, and at least, to give 
him a friendly reception. He gave 
him a handseme entertainment, 
whieh eost a good deal of money. I 
prevailed upon ali the Bohemian 


‘ 


nobility to'pay the highest honour 
and respect to the king. He wauld 
have preferred a review to a ball, 
but that was net our forte. I was se 
well satisfied with the higher tac- 
ticks, as to care nothing about 
wheeling to the right and left, and 
the handling of arms. The contrast 
ef the dignity and magnificence of 
our empereur, in a mantle of gold, 
with his reyal corporal, was very 
amusing. He returned to Potzdam, 
and we te Vienna, 

1733—IJt was abont this time that 
I clearly perceived the diminutien 
of my influence, The king of Po- 
land died in the monthof Feb. Rus- 
sia proposed te agsist us, in seeur- 
ing the election of his son, Augus- 
tus ILI. in spite of France, who was 
desirous of again setting Stanislaus - 
upon the throne. A great eoufer- 
ence at court ; searcely any divisi- 
on ef opinion. That for making 
war, belengs prineipally, to those 
who take no part in war; as the 
ministers, the priests, the women, 
and the loungers of a great eity. 
I said one day, in a company where 
they were clamouring on the sub- 
ject : “ [| wish that your excellen- 
cies, and you ladies, were eaeh 
obliged, by the emperour, to pay 
4000 ducats ; and that you fine gen- 
tlemen, had to mareh immediately, 
with muskets om your shoulders.” 
This reminds me of two lines, 
which I read some time age, I 
know not where ; 


Et pour un soufflet qui ne se battrait pas, 
A la mort fait courir pour phonneur des 
etais. 


At length, it was asserted, that 
the so-called honour of the state 
was compromised, if we did not ge 
to war, * J recognise it not,”’ saul 
I to the ministers, “ except when it 
is supported by powerful means : 
these of France never were so 
strong as at present. Her finances 
are in the best possible staie,im 
consequence of twenty years of 
peace. We have had searcely ten 
since the peace of Westphalia; that 
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is te say, for a period of near eigh- 
ty years. Her administration is 
wise.” I would not roundly de- 
glare that ours was not; bnt I hint- 
edas much. “ What have we to 
do with a war, so foreign to the 
Germaniek beady, whieh will make 
this reflection, and send us no as- 
sistauee ? The Russians are too 
distant to afford any ; and before 
they arrive, the empire and Italy 
will be overrun. Recollect the ver- 
satility of England, in my better 
days. She is ever ready to begin 
again. A mereantile poliey is al- 
ways to be heard at the doors of 
arliament. The Englishman, just, 
noble, upright, and generous, on 
his private account, is the contrary 
in behalf of his eountry. “’Tisa 
land of contradiction, whose consti- 
tution the ocean alone suppers ; as 
bad faith in speeches, and a desire 
to shine, support the opposition. 

“ The haughtiness and unskil- 
fulness often manifested by the em- 
or. envoys at foreign eourts, 

requently cause them te slip away 
from him, and render it impossible 
to reckon pon any thing ; and, nol- 
withstanding my conversations with 
Liria and Robinson, I would lay a 
wager, that Spain will deelare for 
Franee, and England will remain 
neuter” 

Good as were the reasons which 
I alleged, to prove that France 
would be very glad to find a pre- 
text for a war with us, and bad as 
were those that were employed to 
refute them, the latter, neverthe- 
less, prevailed. It was perbaps, 
supposed, that I should refuse the 
command of the army, which was 
offered me out of compliment ; but 
this was a mistake, for I accepted 
it. For my own part, individually, 
Tam fond of war; and ia this, I 
wished to meet the fate of Tu- 
renne. . 

Before I had time te assemble 
the army, the command of which, 
till my arrival, was given te the 
duke of Bevern ; and, while I was 
making all my arrangements with 


io 


the council of war, what I had 
foreseen, happened. On the 28th 
October, the French had taken the 
fortress of Kehl, levied eontributi- 
ons throughout the whole empire, 
and overrun the Milanese. Sardi- 
nia and Spain had declared against 
us. In vain 1 represented to the 
empire, till 1 was tired, that the 
aggression of France ought to 
make it declare in our favour. 
Three eleetors protested against 
such declaration, alleging, that this 
invasion eoncerned only the head 
ef the empire ; that it was only a 
passage threugh, for the purpese of 
attacking Ausiria, and that Franee 
had promised to restore all she had 
taken, as soon as the emperour 
should dissolve his connexion with 
the elector of Saxony. 

1734—TI arrived on the 25th of 
April at Heilbron. On the 27thI 
reviewed the army a few leagues 
frem Philipsburg. I still shed tears 
of jey, tenderness, and gratitnde, 
whenever [ recollect how I was re- 
ceived with repeated shouts of 
*‘ long live our father !” and theu- 
sands of hats thrown into the air. 
The old companions of my eam- 
paigns in Hungary, Italy, Flaa- 
ders, and Bavaria, erowded to em- 
brace the tops of my boots; they 
surrounded me, embraced my horse 
and even pulled me down with their 
earesses. ‘Lhis moment was cer- 
tainly the most delicious of my 
life ; but it was embittered by the 
reflection that Ihad only 35,000 
men, that the enemy had 80,000 
and announced his determination to 
march to Vienna. I conduete¢ 
them into the lines of Etlingen ; 
but these were ealculated for 100, 
000 men, and I had no inelinatior 
to repeat the affair of Denain. I 
abandoned them, but I made s¢ 
many marches and countermarche: 
and played off so many stratagems 
that I prevented Berwick from pe 
netrating inte the interior of the 
country. He had nothing else t 
do than to lay siege to Philipsburg 
This was what I wanted, in erdet 
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to gaintime, His head was there 
carried off by a cannon-ball, eight 
days after the opening of the 
trenches. I-was envious on this 
occasion, and it was for the first 
time in my Jife. 1 was disappoint- 
ed in this plan, as well as in that 
of attacking the Freneh in their 
lines. I thought L had diseovered 
a place badly fortified, and with a 
small quantity of artillery ; they 
had neglected it because it was eo- 
vered by a morass which I had been 
told was passabie, but which I 
found it impossible to get across, 
for I went myself to reconnoitre it: 
one caunot implicitly rely on any 
report. This has been my practice 
all my life ; I have found the bene- 
fit of it, as well as of eonstantly 
having a peneil in my pocket, to 
write down, in an officer’s tablets, 
the order which I give him to ear- 
ry. 

I had reeeived some Hessian, 
Hanoverian, & Prussian reinforee- 
ments : atmeng whom I distinguish- 
ed the prince royal.* who appeared 
a young man ef infinite promise.-— 
D’Asfeld has surpassed himself. 
Never did I see any thing so 
strong; for instance, his ditches, 
ortrous des loups, were eouieal, and 
superior to those of Conde at Ar- 
ras : it was from this reconnoitering 
that 1 formed my opinion of the 
young prince whem I have just 
mentioned. When I resolved to 
fight, I never assembled a eouncil 
ef war; but this time I was sure 
that every one would be of my opi- 
nion. 1 determined to cross the 
Rhine, and to reeross it higher up 
to attack D’Asfeld. For this ser- 





‘viee I had destined 3000 cavalry 


and 10,000 Swiss. 

This devil of a fellow had: all 
his wits about him, and at length 
took Philipsburg, in spite of my 
cannonade of his eamp, in which I 
acted the grand vizier of Belgrade, 
for my batteries and parapets were 
elevated to fire down upon it, and 


* Afterwards the great Frederick. 


the water, besides, was still more 
terrible than the fire. 1 relied more 
upon the effeet of the one than the 
other. But what a nation ! capable 
of everything. Richelieu, whom 
I had known a Syharite so delicate 
and voluptuous, the young eourti- 
ers, the Duras, and the La Val- 
lieres, were metamorphosed. Th 
only wantaleader. D’Asfeld was 
a rigid Spartan, and set a geod ex- 
ample ; ; and before him Berwick 
held them in awe. They threw up 
trenches in boats, and endured eve- 
ry hardship with unequalled pati- 
ence. I never had any for my part, 
under mental sufferings. ‘The first 
that had attacked the other would 
have been beaten, and had that 
been my lot, the French might have 
gone to Vienna, for there was no 
fortified place on the way, or upon 
the flanks : and the elector of Ba- 
varia, who had subject of complaint, 
only waited for this to deelare 
against Austria, whose haughtiness 
oreawkwardness made it friends no 
where. We shouid have lost the 
few we had. ‘There was no Sobies- 
ki to save the capital; I should 
have retired within the lines which 
I constructed in 17053; but mean- 
while Te Deum would have been 
sung at Versailles, and in the cha- 
pels ef some of my enemies at Vi. 
enna. People there at length be. 
came sensible of the justiee of my 
reasons against the war, for they 
then perceived the inferiority of cur 
means with whieh the barkers and 
fire-brands af society cannot be ac- 
quainted. 

Philipsbarg being taken, I retir- 
ed tomy old camp at Bruschsal. 
D’Asfeld weuld have laid siege to 
Mentz, but this intention I obliged 
him te relinquish, for I hastened 
to eover that place. My marehes, 
to prevent the French frem pene- 
trating into Swabia by the Black 
Ferest; have, it seems, been suffici- 
ently extolled. I covcred Wirtem- 
berg, and they found me ever 


- where except ina field of battle: 


for really icould wot fight. Mere 
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fatigued than we, but able to re- 
fresh themselves whenever they 
pleased, they entered into winter- 
quarters; and I,innoecent in my own 
eyes, deserving neither the praise, 
nor the eensure-with whieh I am 
honoured, satisfied with a kind of 
petty, passive glory, set ont for Vi- 
enna. 

Ihad left my nephew, the only 
remaining shoot of my branch of 
Savoy, sick at Mannheim : he died 
of a fever, as I have been told ; but 
1 suspect.of something else. Tisa 
pity ; he possessed understanding 
and courage. Though enly twenty 
years of age, he was a major-gene- 
ral, but too much of a libertine. I 
allow a man to bea little disposed 
that way. Ilove the indisereet, and 
detest Catos; they searcely ever 
stand fire well : but my little Eu- 

ene was fond of bad company and 
bad friends ; and these are enough 
to ruin any body. 

At the end of April, I set off for 
Heilbron, and took up my exeellent 
eamp at Brusehsal, as 1 had done 
the year before; but as the enemy 
was much stronger, I had nothing 
to do but to cover all the places 
and the country on this side of the 
Rhine. 

In order to render the possession 
ef Philipsburg useless to him, I 
turned the course of three small ri- 
vers, which instead of discharging 
themselves into the Rhine, produe- 
ed me a superb inundation from 
that fortress to Etlingen, the lines 
of which thus covered, were unag- 
sailable. 

Had I been able to leave them, 
having no longer to do with D’As- 
feld, who had been suceeeded by 
Coigny, Ishould have finished my 
military career better than by the 
same passive kind of glory as the 
preceding year, I gave it some de- 
gree of activity hy taking Trar- 
bach, and delivering the electorate 
of Treves. Seeing that there was 
nothing more to be done, nothing to 
be gained, and much to be lost, as 


I had told Charles V1. fifty times, 


I was very glad at first to be re- 
called to Vienna, though I shrewd- 
ly suspeeted that this was my Jast 
campaign. It would be diftieult for 
me to express what | felt on taking 
leave of my army. Jt was a pain- 
ful scene ] assureyou, An old sol- 
dier only ean know what it is te 
bid a last farewell te such brave 
fellows, whem he has se often led 
to death, which I was desirous of 
meeting in so happy, speedy, and 
glorious a manner: ’tis the only 
favour that God has refused me, 
With tears in my eyes I resigned 
the command to the duke of Wur- 
temberg ; and on my arrival at Vi- 
enna | luckily found La Baum, the 
agent sent by cardinel Fleury, te 
make very reasonable proposals, 
France had been rather humbled in 
Poland. Her garrison of 15,000 
men had RecA ae: at Dantziek, 
and the father-in-law of Leuis XV, 
had withdrawn himself, nobedy 
knew whither. The Russians and 
Augustus IJ. triumphed, as might 
be expected ; and I, taking advan- 
tage of the desire of Charles VI. 
to restore the extinguished house of 
Austria, by marrying his daughter 
Maria Theresa to prince Francis 
of Lorraine, we soon came to an 
understanding, and the prelimina- 
ries were signed, 

——Now | have nearly with- 
drawn from publick life. 1 play at 
piequet every evening at Modena 
de Bathiany’s with Taroca, Wind- 
ischgratz, and ‘Tessin, the Swedish 
ambassadour. t is rather for the 
sake of conversation. People are 
more talkative when they do not 
say /et us talk, and reund 4 eard-ta 
ble they are more at their ease ; 
otherwise games of eommerce are 
extinguishers of society. . In war, 
I prefer games of chance. At my 
head-qnarters, those who wan were 
pat into high spirits,and those who 
lost fought better ; tis soon pyer 
and time is more valuable than me- 
ney. I am fond pf the company of 
young people ; they are more. pure 
not having been evurrapted by in> 
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trigue. I often see the commander 


Zinzendorf, a man of enlarged un- 
derstanding, and of the world ; and 
Frederick Harraeh, who adds to 
these qualities, eonsiderable talents 
for business. I foresee that he will 
be raised to important ponte as 
will,in war, Dhaun and Brown. 
The first possesses most merit ; the 
seeond will have boldness ; and the 
last, superior talents for discipline 


‘ and the essential details, without 


being trifling. Joseph Wenzl Lich- 
tenstein, is likewise a brave gene- 
ral, a good citizen, and a genuine 
nobleman. Seckendorf & Schmet- 
tau, with military qualities, depend 
rather too much on cireumstances. 
_ Young Cobentzl, a man of great 
intelligenee, often visits at Ma- 
dame de Bethiany’s. He one day 
said toher: “It is generally be- 
lieved madam, that you have mar- 
ried prinee Eugene.” “ I love him 
much too well for that,” replied 
she; “ IT would rather have a bad 
reputation, than take away his.” 
“ If you were not religious, and 
I was five-andwenty, what would 
be the consequence!” said I one 
day to Madamede Bathiany. “ No- 
thing,” replied she, “ things weuld 
be justas they are. Iam religious 
in the first place, beeause I love 
God, and beenuse I believe and put 
my trust in him ; in the next place, 
because this is the safe-guard of 
my peace, which comes to the aid 
ef my wounded self-love, if I were 
to be fersaken; and then, that I 
may be able to seeff at women who 
have lovers. J am religious, be- 
eause I have neither fear, nor hepe, 
nor desire in this life ; and because 
the good which I do fer the peor, 
from humanity, is of benefit te my 
soul. Iam religious, because the 
wicked fear me, aud are disgusting 
tome. Iam religious, that I may 
not have occasion to be continually 
watchful of my reputation ; women 
who are not, dare not say or do any 
thing : they are like thieves who 
think themselves pursued by the 
Peliee wherever they go. Lut 1 


detest these who assume the mask 
of piety, or are religious onlf'ou 
account of the immortality of the 
soul. Were mine to perish withme, 
I would nevertheless endeavour to 
be virtuous as Ido at present. It 
is not so much for fear of God, as 
out of gratitude for his favours, 
and love to him, that I am religious 
without publiely ‘proelaiming it 
like those ladies, who make a trade 
of the thing to please the eourt, ra- 
ther than to please heaven.” 

I have been happy in this life, 
and L wish to be so in the other. 
There are old dragoons who will 
pray to heaven for me, and I have 
more faith in their prayers than ia 
those of all the old women of the 
court and of the city elergy. The 
fine musick, whether simple or 
more obstreperous, of the divine 
service, delights me. The one has 
something religious, which awes 
the soul ; the other reminds me, by 
the flourishes of trumpets and ket- 
tledrums, which have so eften led 
my soldiers to victory, of the God 
of hosts who has blessed our arms. 
I have seareely had time to sin; 
but I have set a bad example, per- 
haps, without knowing it, by my 
negligence of the forms of religion, 
in which I have, hewever, invaria- 
bly believed. I have sometimes 
spoken evil of people, but only 
when I thought myself obliged io 
do su ; and have said: Such a one 
is a coward, and such a one a 
scoundrel. ¥ have sometinies giv. 
en way to passion ; but who eould 
help swearing to see a general ora 
regiment that did not do their duty, 
or an adjutant who did not under- 
stand you! I have been toe careless 
as a soldier, and lived like a philo- 
sopher. 1 wish to die asa Christi- 
an. I never like swaggerers either 
in war or in religion, and itis _- 
haps from having seen ridiculous 
impieties like those of certain 
Frenchmen on the one hand, and 
Spanish bigotries on the other, that 
Ihave always kept myself aloof 
from both. I have se often beheld 
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deagh near at hand, that I had be- 
come familiar with him. But new 
it is no longer the same things. 
Then J sought him, now I wait for 
him ; meanwhile I live in peace. L 
look upon the past as a pleasing 
dream. I go to court only on gala 
days, and to thethearre when there 
is an Italian opera, serious or ¢o- 
mick, or a fine ballet. _ If we had 
a Freneh eompany, I would ge to 
see Athalie, Esther and Polyehucte. 
I am delighted with the eloquence 
of the pulpit. When Bourloue in- 
spires me with terrour, Masiillon 
fills me with hope. We were born 
iu the same year, and I kuew him 
on his entrance into the world—a 
perfectly amiable man. Bossuet 
astonishes—Fenelon affects me. I 
saw them also in my youth; and 
Marlborough and I paid the latter 
all possible honours when we took 
Cambrai. I have forgotten the epi- 
grams of Rousseau, and even his 
ode for me ; bat J read his psalms 
and hymns over and over again. 1 
still retain my memory, as it ap- 
pears; andI think I have forgot- 
ten nothing except my cnemies in 
this eountry, whom I forgive with 
all my heart. A foreigner, and suc- 
cessful !—This was too much for 
them. My health is very good, 
eonsidering my age of seventy-two 
years, the fatigues of I know not 

ew many campaigns, and the 
effects of I can’t tell how many 
wounds. The chevalier Carelli, 
my physieian and friend, furnishes 
me with a sure remedy for curing 
what he calls the radical humidity, 
which he says is some what wasted. 
Ihave yet many things to do for 
the embellishment of my gardens 
and palace ; for dotanet mean 
te bay all the ground in frent of 
that in which I live, and at which 
I haveemployed 1500 workmen 
fbecause it was a time of dearth, 
and this was beneficial to the city 
ef Vienna) to form afine square, 
with a splendid fountain in the 


middle. IfI should live a little 


Jenger, I shall not fail to write 


down whatever I recollect, and 
what comes into my head, whieh is 
still pretty strong, though to annoy 
me, people have asserted that my 
faculties were considerably decay- 
ed. It was omce strong enough to 
prevent me from dying of vexation, 
as my friend, prince Louis of Baden 
did about thirty yeais ago. I 
shrugged my shoulders at it, and 
kept on my usual course. For in- 
stance, if I were to interfere in 
publick affairs, | would say to’ the 
emperour: * 'Takeall possible pre. 
eautions respecting your succession; 
it will be involved in dreadfal eon- 
fusion. ‘Two or three powers will 
lay claim toit. Prevent all this 
in your life-time. Here is an oe- 
casion for driving-about as 1 did in 
my time to Munich, Berlin, London, 
the Hague,” &e. The army and ar- 
tillery are negleeted. We. shall 
not be eapable of resistance, unless 
we contriveto prevent all that is 
likely te happen ; and unless above 
all things, on the death of Charles 
VI. we refuse to go to war with the 
Turks. I wish prosperity to the 
house of Austria, and hope that it 
will extricate itself frem this em- 


barrassment. I have writtenenough — 


to day, and will now mount 
herse to goand lock at a lion 
which has just arrived at my men- 
agerie, on the road ot. Schwei- 
kelt.* **, 

FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
The last Years of the Reign and 

Life of Louis X¥I. By Francis 

Hue, one of the officers of the 

King’s Chamber, named by that 

Monarch, afier the 10th of Aug. 

1792, to the Honour of continu- 

ing with Him and the Royal Fa- 

wily. Trauslated by R.C. Dal- 
las, Esq. 

THE misfortunes of the great 
never cease to interest ; whether it 
be thatthere is a natural pleasure 
which we take in beholding our fel- 
low creatures under affliction, when 
not allied to us by the ties of cou- 
sanguinity or feeling; or that the 
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sort of pleasdre whieh arises irom 


the eontemplation of fallen gran- 
deur, is of that tender yet consola- 


tory cast that it seems to indemnify | 


us fer the evils of our. own station 
in society. The mind is never wea- 
ried with reading: aecounts of the 
sufferings of lady Jane Grey, of 
Mary Queen of Scots, of Charles, 
or of Louis. They are inexhaust- 
ible themes. of eloquenee for the 
historian, of admonition for the 
moralist, of application for the po- 
et: Theirsufferings have been, in 
themselves, small, very small eom- 
pared te those ef private individu. 
als ; but it is eemparison that aids 
our sympathy, and we do not sigh 
over the sorrows of the man, but of 
the prinee. Philosophy would he- 
hold nuthing peeuliarly aeute in a 
human being repesing on a bed of 
fleck, with a tattered blanket 
thrown across for warmth, in feed- 


ing on plain fare, and enjoying but: 


a limited extent of walk. But 
when we eonsi ‘er that he who en- 
dures this, ouee slept on beds of 
down, in vaulted chambers of geld- 
en roofs ; that he rioted in the 
ehoicest gifts of nature, and his ta- 
ble was crowned with the produce 
of every elime ; that he ranged at 
will wherever pleasure called him, 
we are led to wonder how he bears 
the reverse, and pity ‘him, not so 
much for what he suffers. as for 
what he has lost. ‘To this feeling 
we must attribute the eagerness 
with whieh we hunt afier sueh de- 
tails ; and henee the melanchol 

pleasure which we have felt in read 
ing the present work. ‘There was 
no studied barbarity ; there was no 
species of despicable insult ; no 
manner of humiliation which the 
French nation did not employ to- 
wards the unfortunate Louis. The 
most abhorred tyrant that ever dis- 
graced: the annals of seciety could 
scarcely have merited niore than 
was ‘hie towards one whose 
greatest failing was too much leni- 
ty, and whose only erime, being 


born the king ef a people destined 
to murder him. 

M. Hue was mentioned with he- 
nour, and in a manner that will 
convey his name down te pesterity, 
by his unfortunate monarch in his 
will, He was an eye-witness of 
nearly all that he describes; he ac- 
companied the king to the temple 
after the tenth of August; he suf 
fered imprisonment for his attaeh- 
ment; he eseaped numerous perils 
during the bloody proseriptions of 
the revolution ; he aceompanied 
Madame Royale to Vienna in 1796, 
and he has now given to the world, 
documents that will be of lasting 
importanee (to future historians. 

This work would of itself he in- 
complete without the Journal of Oc- 
currences, X¥c. of Clergy. Toge- 
ther, they form a ful! picture of all 
that relates to Louis from the fatal 
6th of October, 1789, to the 22d of 
January, 1793. M. Hue was re- 
moved from about the person of the 
king, after he had been with him a 
shert while in the temple, and was 
sueceeded by Clergy, whose jour- 
pal, therefore, of what he witness 
ed, commences preeisely where M. 
Hue’s account, under the same cir- 
eumstances, leaves off. Neither ef 
these works, therefore, can be eom- 
plete without the other. And M. 
Hue himself has said, p. 403, 
“from the 2d of September, the 
day 1 was first,imprisoned, the nar- 
rative of the oecurrences in the 
tower has been published by M, 
Clery who sueceeded me.” 

It must be evident, that in this 
work of M. Hue’s a number of new 
facts are stated, and much light 
thrown upon old ones. As it would 
now be a waste of time te comment 
upon events that havese long pass- 
ed, we shail perform a more accept - 
able offiee to our readers, by select- 
ing such information as wiilbbe new 
tethem. We will, however, just 
observe, that our author’s love of 
the monarch he served, has some- 
times led him inte expressions res- 
pecting monarchy itself, which sa- 
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vours a ittie ef despotism ; as at 
p- 2, where he says publick opini- 
on was too much respecied by Lauis. 
M. Hue, also, is eompletely a 
Frenchman. We do not use the 
pame insultingly ; but mean that 
his patriotic feelings obseure his 
judgment, and lead him to lament 
ceriain events produced by the re- 
volution, which were, in faet, such 
as every wise and good man wished 
for, had they been unpollated hy 
such horrid excesses. | 

Louis wanted active magnanimi- 
ty of character. He endured insults 
whichja traly noble mind must have 
resented, theush immediate annibi- 
Jaiion had been the consequence. 
His enemies saw that, and acted ac- 
gordingly. Many instanees are re- 
lated, in the course of this volume, 
of the king’s acquiescence to per- 
sonal degradations which de net 
tend io exalt our opinion of the 
eleyation of his mind. We may 
admire his forbearanee, and his pa- 
ti-nee, and his resignation ; but 
th-se are equivoeal qualities ; 
waile energy and intrepidity speak 
a linguage that me tongue ean mis- 
eonsirue, 

We shall commence our extraets 
with M. Hue’s acevunt of the pro- 
eecdings on the 6th of Qetoher, 
4789. | 

** How dreadful a night was the 
6th of October ! the elosing hours 
of it spread it shades over the most 
h irrible ef sacrileges ! Then began 
@uirages of the blackest die! At 
the breaking up of the neeturnal 
sitting, whieh the assembly had 
held, the conspiraters repaired te 
the parish church of St. Louis. By 
42 o’cloek at night, the church, 
vestries, rooms, passages, and all 
the offices were threnged with ma. 
tional guards, ana people with 
pikes. I» the church, for pastime, 
they lighied the tapers, and walk- 
ed in meek proeession ; and at 
ti nes, erators went up into the pul- 
pit, and made horrible metions. 

** At five o’cleck, the vicar* was 


* This was M. Jacob. He confirmed 


applied to, to know if A mass could 
be performed, and he offered to ce- 
lebrate it himself, on condition of 
having a guard to protect him. 
This was granted. 

* While preparing for the cele. 


‘bration ef the mass, the vicar was 


requested to~pray for the suceess 
of the projeet meditated ; but he 
replied, that being fearful of eri- 
minal designs, at least in some pre- 
sent, he could not, without impiety 
comply with what was asked. * I 
will pray to God,’ added this res- 
pectable man, ‘ to vouchsafe to 

rant to all, the grace neeessary 
for them. This reply. satisfied 
them, and the mass was heard with 
tolerable decency. When it was 
ever, the conspirators shook hands, 
swore to be true to oue another, 
und flew to earnage. 

** Scareely did the dawn of day 
east a dim light on the saered re- 
sidenee of our kings, waca a legi- 
ow of brigands, men and women, 
led by deputies in women’s elothes, 
broke into the palaee, and in an ia- 
stant crowded the terrace of the 

arden andthe courts. Terrible 
Rulings announeed the banditti. 
They eried out: * The queen’s 
head ! Down with the queen ! Lou- 
is shalino lenger be king. We 
will not have him. We want the 
duke of Orleans : he will give us 
bread.’ 

«© Fishwomen, furies hellowed : 
‘ Where is this jade ? Let us carr 
her, alive or dead. We will look 
you in the faee, Marie Anteinette. 
Yeu have danced fer your own pees 
sure—you are now geing te dance 
for ours. Let us cut her throat ; 
let us cut eff her head ; let us eat 
her heart. One of these devils 
drawing a siekle from under her 
apren, there was a ery of : * That 
will do to despatch her !’ 

“The horrible menaces and 


me the particulars I here relate, and told 
me that the seditious, forgetting for a mo- 
ment their fury against the royal, family, 
joined hima in singing the Domine salyum, 
a prayer said daily for the king, 
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howlings of these wild beasts wore 
mixed with shouts of * Vive d’Or- 
leans ! Vive notre pere d’-drleans! 
Decency will not permit me to mea- 
tion the ehscenities that accompa- 
nied these infamous expressions. A 

riee, then, had been set upon the 
beads of the royal family ! To- 
wards her apartment the assassins 
yushed. It is said, that a deputy 
dared to point with his finger to the 
door. The sentry, M. Darepaire 
one of the bedy guards, defende 
it: but assailed by a multitude, and 
covered with wounds, he was soon 
stretched upon the floor. Mioman+ 
dre de Ste. Marie took his post, 
madd a bar to the entrance of the 
bed-chamber with his musket, and 
opening one of the folding doors, 
called ina loud voiée: ‘ save the 
queen !’ At these words he receiv- 
ed several blows which felled him 
te the ground. The moment he was 
down, one of thé wretches madé 
the crowd stand back, and eoolly 
measuring his distanee, struck the 
guard so vielent a blow, with the 
bat-end of the musket, that the 
lock stuek in his head:* Somé of 
the queea’s women.t whom their 
attachment had kept all night with 
their august mistress, having has- 
tily awaked her, her majesty hur- 
ried on a petticoat, threw a coun- 
terpain over her shoulders, and by 
a passage of eommunieation, esea- 
ped to the king’s apartment. In 
the way, she heard these cries : 
‘She must be hanged, her threat 
must be eut.? At the same instant 
a gun and pistel weré fired. The 
queen was hardly cut of her eham- 
ber, when the door was forced in. 
The assassins, enraged at their-dis- 
appointment, vented their fury ina 
thousand imprecations. 

*“ Trembling for his sen’s life, 
the king ran to his chamber, and 


*M. Miomaridre de Ste: Marie lay sense- 
less, and weltering in his blood: The 
banditti thought him dead, and. left him, 
after robbing him. He afterwards reco- 
vered. 

Madame Thibaud & Madame Ognier. 


earried him away in his arms.* . In 
his way the light went out. *‘ Take 
hold of my nightgown,’ said the 
king, calmly, to the woman whe 
attended thé dauphin. Having 
groped his way back te his apart- 
mént, he there found the queen, 
Madame Royale, Monsieur, Ma- 
dame, Madame Elizabeth, and the 
Marquise de Teurzel, Thus uuit- 
ed, the royal family waited with 
less terreur the fate which threat- 
ened them. 

** At the éommieneement of the 
attack, two yeung men of the body 
guards suffered themselves to bé 
assassinated, rathér than abandon 
their post:t Their bloedy heads 
were carried about on pikes in tri- 
umph, and their bodies left on the 
parade te the fury of the populaee. 
Several. of the éannibals were seen 
rubbing their hands and faces with 
the blood of their vietims. 

‘“ The chepper-off of heads. @ 
tian with a long beard, of a savage 
aspeet, his army naked up to the 
elbow, his eyes sparkling, his hands 
smeared with gore, was seen bran- 
dishing his axe, the instrument of 
his eruelties; This monster, whose 
nameé was Nicholas Jeurdan, serv- 
ed the Aeademy ef Pairting and 
Sculpture asa model, From his 
feats on this day, he was surnam- 
éd Coupe-tete.f 


* The king, to get to the damphin’s 
apartments, and avoid deing seen by the 
brigands, was obliged to go through ® 
dark, subterraneous passage. 

7 M. Desshuttes and M. Varicourt. - 

+ In some accounts; this Nicholas Jour* 
dan has been confounded with the author 
of the massacresat Avignon: They had 
no relation, but in barbarity and the mere 
namie In 1789, thousands of ruffians; 
comirg from Marseilles and. the coasts 
of Africa nnd ftaly, spread mselves 
throughout the province: Sacrilege, rape; 
and murder, marked their way. “A: Avig- 
rion, headed by one Jourdan, they ‘Massa 
cred many of the inhabitants; » ger 
neither age nor sex; broke open the pri- 
sons, killed the prisoners in cold blood; 
crowded tlie victims marked out for their 
fury into the town ice-houge ; put them to 
death by unheard-of tortures4,mutilated 
them, cut them in pieces, and scrambled 
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W he ean read the fe!lowing avec 
dote, and not confess, with Burke, 
that the days of chivalry were 
— ? The days of ehivalry ; the 

ays of common mauhoed were 
passed, and demons ruled triamph- 
ant. 

* At night, the king and the 
royal family were taken hack to 
their lodging under a strong guard. 
‘They always met with new insults. 
One night, as they were going 
through the garden of the eonveut, 
a young man, well dressed, went 
upto the gueen, and doubling bis 
fist at her, said : § Infamous Antoi- 
nette, you wanted to bathe the Aus- 
trians in our blood ; your head 
shall pay for it.’ The queen treat- 
ed this atrocious speeeh with si- 
lent contempt.’’ 

Louis was of opinion that the 
pre-disposing eauses of the revolu- 
tion were to be found in the writ- 
ings of the French philosophers, as 
they were ealled. He one day 
said to M. Hue, ia a low voiee, 
peinting te the works of Rosseau 
and Voltaire: * ‘Phose twe men 
have ruined France.” 

‘The dangers of M. Hue himself 
were net small, as the following 
narrative will ‘testify, after being 
dragged away frem the service ef 
the king and sent to prison. 

“In entering my dungeon, I saw 
by the light of the turnkey’s lan- 
thorn,a surdid bed. I groped my 
way toit. Oppressed with fatigue, 
and at length overeome by sleep, 
1 had become for a moment insen- 
sible of my dangerous position, 
when I was suddenly awakeued by 
a eonfused noise. I listened and 
distinctly heard these words :* 
* Wife, the assassins have done in 
the other prisons, and are coming 
to thoseof the commune, Quiek, 
throw me our best things: come 


for the flesh. Never did the world exhi- 
bit a more horrible scene. ‘The river with- 
in Avignon was coloured with human 
blood, and full of dead bodies. 

* It was the warden, whose name was 


Veil, speaking to bis wife. 


down, and ‘let us fly.’ At these 
words, J] started frem my bed, fell 
on my knees, and raising my hands 
to heaven; waited in that posture 
the blow that was te put an end to 
my life. In about an heur I heard 
myself called. I made no reply, 
1 was ealled again. I listened, 
‘Cometo your window,’ said some- 
body, ina lew voice. I advaneed, 
‘Do not beafraid,’ added the voiee, 
‘ several people here are taking 
eare of your life. After my en. 
largement, I made fruitless inqui- 
ries to discover this generous pro- 
tector. Compassionate man ! who- 
ever yeu are, wherever you reside, 
receive the tribute of a gratitude 
which, while I live, will know ne 
end ! 

“ Six-and-thirty hours passed 
without any person coming into my 
cell, without food, or the hope of 
any. I knew that the warden and 
his wife had fed. 1 imagined that 
the turvkey had done the same. 
On this reflection, the remainder of 
my fortitude forsook me. A cold 


sweat, a shivering all over, and the 


pengs of death eame upon me: I 
fell into a swoon. When I came 
to myself, 1 was ready to eall the 
assassins, whom, by the light of the 
lamps, I saw passing and repassing 
in the court. I was going to beg 
them to put anend to my protract- 
ed agonies, when a faint light eom- 


ing through the boards above me,§ 


struck myeyes. By means ef a 
wretched table and two stools, 
which I piled one upon the other, I 
raised myself high enough to reach 
the top of the ceil, and I rapped 
several times at the spot through 
which the light came. A trap door 
opened, and some person in a mild 
voiee, said : ‘ What do you want ?’ 
I replied in the aceents of despair, 
‘ Bread ordeath.’ It was the war- 
deu’s wifet who spoke to me. ‘ Re- 
cover yourself,’ said she, ‘I will 
take care of you.’ She immediate- 


+ Madame Viel, whose goodness I cat 
never acknowledge too much. 
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ly brought me bread, a bit of meat, 
and seme water. While I remaiv- 
ed confiued in this place, this eom- 
passionate woman had (he goodness 
te supply me with nourishment. 
She furnished me witha wiekered 
bottle, which, whenever [ wanted 
water, I presented at the trap door 
and she filled it. By this means the 
door of my cell was seldom opened, 
and I remained the better coneeal- 
ed. 

«© Nevertheless, men whose arms 
and elothes were smeared with 
blood, came up at times to the win- 
dow of my ceil, looking to see if 
any vietim were lodged there, But 
the darkness of the place, inereas- 
ed by the interposition of their bo- 
dies, prevented their observing me. 
‘ Is there any one here to be work- 
ed ?+’ said they, in their horrible 
jargon. As soon as they were gone, 
I peeped out to see what was pass- 
ing inthe court. The first thing 
I saw was the assassins prvfaning 
with their filth the statue of Louis 
XiV. which lay overturned upon 
the ground, and playing with the 
bloody remains of their victims. 
They were relating to one another 
the details of their murders, show- 
ing the money they had earned,} 
and complaining of not having re- 
eeived what had been promised 
them.” 

There is no part of the present 
volume more interesting than the 
eonversations between M. Hue and 
the great and good Malesherbes, 
whose loyalty made him a volun- 
teer in defence of his king, and 
whose magnanimity enabled to ef- 
feet his wishes. Though he perish- 
ed on the scaffold for his generous 
conduet, yet he has left a name be- 
hind him dear to posterity. M. 


To work, in the revolutionary lan- 
guage of that time, was synonymous to 
massacreing. 

¢ Those municipals of the commune of 
Paris, who more particularly exercised the 
power, had agreed with the men who mas- 
sacred in the prisons, topay them astaicd 
Sam i money: 


Hue was confined in the same pri- 
son | Port Royal | with this venera- 
ble man, and they solaced their 
eonfinement by, diseoursing upon 
the sufferings und virtues of Louis. 
M. Hue has preserved the eonver- 
sutions of Malesherbes, with the 
apparent accuracy of a Boswell; 
and we wish we had room te ex- 
tract them all. We shall seleet, 


however, seme of them. 


* My friend,’ said he to me one 
day,‘ You, I hope, will long sur- 
vive the death which awaits me, 
Store up then in your memory, 
what you deserve to hear. To the 
points of view in whieh you have 
beheld the most virtuous, the most 
undaunted of men, add those which 
I shall describe to you.’ Some 
days after, M. de Malesherbes, 
yielding to my entreaties, had the 
goodness to give me a manuseript 
containing in substanee the differ- 
ent conversations I am going to re- 
port. 

‘* 1 saw Louis mount the threne,’ 
said M. de Malesherbes to me, 
‘and thought at an age when the 
passions are strongest, and the il- 
lusions of the imagination most 
powerful, he carried with him pure 
morals, a contempt of pomp, a wise 
bias to toleration, and an_inex- 
haustible desire of doing good. 
His respeet for religion was equal 
to the firmness of his belief. More 
than onee expressing to me, how 
much he wished me to be of his re- 
ligious opinions, he said ; * Without 
religion, my dear Malesherbes, 
there is no true happiness for men, 
either in society, or as individuals. 
Religion is the strongest bond be. 
tween manand mau. It prevents 
the abuse of power and strength, 
pretects the weak, consoles the un- 
happy, and ensures, in the social 
system, reciprocal duties. Believe 
me, it is impossible te govern the 
penpie by the principles of philo- 
sophy.’ This conviction was the 
firm basis of the virtues of Louis 
XVI... It made him a king just, 
clement, humaue, and benificent ; it 
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rendered him a faithful husband, a 
te der father. an affectionate bro- 
ther, a good master ; in a word, a 
‘peragon of moral and domestick 
virtues. 

* At my introduction into the 
ministry, wishing to aseertain the 
motives of the Lettres de eachet, 
previously issued, | conedived tlie 

lan of visiting the state prisons. 

wanted the king himself to visit 
some of them, and that he should 
‘beeome acquainted with their situ- 
Ation and internal government ; aud 
1 was partieularly desireus that 
such prisoners as bad heen too 
lightly or too long confined, should 
receive the news of their liberty, 
from the mouth of the monarch 
himself. ‘The king was highly de- 
lighted with the object of my plan, 
ordered me to put it inte execution, 
and te employ in it the intendants 
ofthe provinees. ‘ But as for me,’ 
added he, ‘ I will not visit any pri- 
son. Let us do goed, M. de Ma- 
lesherbes ; but let us du it without 
ostentation.’ 

* Thus did the king throw over 
his virtues a veil which he even ex- 
tended to his understanding. This 
was wrong. A king should display 
both. One day, being with his ma- 
jesty on business, I was surprised 
at the extent of the knowledge he 
discovered. The king pereeived 
it. * I was sensible,’ said he to 
me, ‘ at the finishing of my eduea- 
tien, that I was far from having 
completed it; and I resolved to 
acquire the instruction I wanted. 
I wished to know the English, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish languages. JI 
learned them by myself. Imadea 
sufficient progress in Latin, to 
translate the most diffieult authors, 
Then, diving into history, I went 
back to the earliest ages of the 
world, and deseending frem eentu- 


ry to century to our own times, I 


applied myself more particularly 
to the history.of France. f under- 


took as a task to clear upits obseu- 
rities. ‘I studied the laws and eus- 
toms of the kingdom : I eompared 


the measures of. ite diife-cat 
reigns ; I investigated the causes 
of their prosperity and of their 
disasters. With this regular study; 
lunited the perusal of all works 
of merit that appeared: particu. 
larly those on, government and po- 
liticks ; on which I made my own 
remarks.’ 

‘ This avowal of ibe king’s,’ 
continued M. de Malesherbes; 
‘gave me a high opinion ef the 
steadiness of his disposition, aud 
of his capacity. While I was in 
the ministry T daily had eccasion 
to observe, that the timidity habitus 
al to this prince was owing te tog 
ary a share of diflidenee, which 

ept him eonstantly on’ guard az 
gainst presdmption, and made hint 
think that, in business, his minis- 
ters possessed discernment superi- 
orto his own. It was this that 
made him so easily give up his opi- 
nion to that ef his council. He 
was also apprehensive that he did 
not express his thoughts clearly. 
He said to me one day: ‘ 1 would 
rather leave my silence to be in- 
terpreted than my words.’ 

“ To the same stock of diffidenceé 
isto be attributed the undecisivé 
charaeter which you have perhaps 
sometimes heard mentioned as a re- 
proach to him. Iwasa daily wit- 
ness of it in the council, and saw 


that it arose from his balancing 


what part was best to be taken; 
and from the many difficulties that 
eccurred. He often said : * What 
a responsibility ! every step I take 
affeets the fate of five-and-twenty 
millions ef men.’ If, in the course 
of the revolution; it has sometimes 
happened that he decided wrongly 
it was upon grounds, as he has said 
to me, which would have rendered 
his decision right, had it not been 


for aets of treachery, against which - 


the most consummate prudence 
could be of wo ayail. 

“ The king was particularly 
pleased at the contempt I had for 
those outward. forms which the 
werld eall graees, but which are 
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too oftew the masks of deceit. « M. 
de Maiesherbes,’ said’ he to me, 
‘ you aud i are ridivagled here for 
adhering +o the manners of old 
tintes ; but are not they better than 
the present fine airs? ‘There are 


eften vile things under their yar- 


nish.’ ‘Lhe king was not ignorant 
of the jokes which the youth at 
the court took the liberty of east- 
jng on his manners ; but he despis- 
ed their opinion. 

* While 1 wasin the minisry, 
J never knew hin order or approve 
auy superfiuous expense. He used 
tu say te his ministers :*Letus e 
frugal dispensers of the publick 
treasure. itis the product of the 
sweat, and sometimes of the tears, 
of the people.’ Unfortunately, all 
his ministers were noi of that opi- 
Biol. 

+ The first time that, as his 
counsel, | was admitted into the 
tower of the temple, the king no 
souner saw me, than he came up to 
me, and without giving me time to 
finish my bow, took me inte his 
arms :* Ah! is it you my friend ?’ 
said he with the tears in his eyes: 
* You see to what the excess of my 
love for the people, and that self- 
renunciation which induced me te 
eonsentto the reinoval of the troops 
intended for the defence of my 
power and person against the eu- 
terprises of a faetiaus assembly, 
have brought me to. You are come 
to assist me with your advice. You 
are not afraid of exposing your life 
to gave mine: but it will be all in 
vain ’—* No sire,’ replied {; ‘Ido 
not expose my life; and I even hope 
that your majesty’s is: in ne dan- 
ger: your eause is so just, and the 
means ef your defence so elear !’ 
— No; they will put me to death. 
But ne matter ; it will be gaining 
my cause to leave a spotless name. 
Let us oeeupy ourselves en my 
means of defenee.’ The king af- 
terwards spoke to me about M. 
Tronehet and M. de Seze, my co- 
adjutors, The former. having beeu 
® member and president of the con- 


stituent assembly; was known to 
hia, He asked me for some ac- 
count of M. de Seze, whom he knew 
only asa celebrated jawyer. 

‘© When the king was taken be- 
fore the-assembly, ealled. the Nati- 
onal Convention, to be examined, 
he was made to wait three-and- 
twenty minutes in aWall leading ta 
the bar of the assembly. His Ma- 
jesty walked backwards and for- 
wards: M. Trenehet and M. de 
Seze, as well as myseif, kept at « 
little distance from the king. As 
he spoke to me at times, in my an- 
swers | made useof the words, Sire, 
Your Majesty.—Treilhard, one of 
the deputies, came suddenly in, and 
enraged on heariug the expressions 
I used in speaking tothe king, put 
himself between his majesty and 
me :* And what makes you so har- 
dy,’ said he te me ‘ a8 to utter, im 
this place, words preseribed hy the 
eouvention ?’—* Contempt for your,® 
l replied, ‘and a eontempt for 
death’ = | 

** J, at first thought that the na- 
tional eenvention, not daring te 
pronounce a sentence of death up-= 
on the king, would banish him. On 
that supposition, I asked him what 
eountry he would prefer for his re- 
sidenee, ‘ Switzerland,’ replied 
he ;* what history reports ef the 
lot of fugitive kings... -—* But 
sire,’ said 1, * if the French pedple, 
ceming to themselves, should reeal} 
you, would your majesty return P* 
— Not to please myself; but as q 
duty, ] would. In that ease, how- 
ever, I should stipulate for twe 
conditions en my return: the one, 
that the Apostolick aud Roman 
Catholick religion should ¢ontinve 
to be the religion of the state, not 
exeluding, however, other modes of: 
worship ; the other, that if a nati- 
onal bakkrupicy were inevitable, it 
should be declared by the usurp- 
ing power ; for that power having 
trade if neeessary, should bear the 
shame of it”? * .~ 
“One day, the eonversat‘on 
tursing Gpou the different Particn 
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in the couvenuon : * Most of the 
deputies,’ said the king, ‘ might 
have been easily purchased.’— 
* What, sire, couid have been your 
reason for not doing it ? Were the 
means Wanting ?’— No ;I had the 
means; the money was lent me ; 
but it must, one day, have been re- 
paid from the publick steck. I 
could not prevail upon myself to 
use it fer corruption. The funds of 
the civil list, being the substitute 
for the funds from my own domains, 
left me, perhaps more at liberty ; 
but the irreguiarity of the pay- 
ments, and my necessary expenses, 
would pot allow of it.’ 

* Auother day, the king menti- 


oned to me the total want of money. 


an which he had been kept since 
hisimpris.ament. * Your two col- 
Jeagués,’ said he, - have. devoted 
tiemselves entirely te my defence. 
They give me ali their time and at- 
tention, and in the situation in 
which Iam, I have not the means 
to remunerate them, I thenght of 
leaving them a legacy ; but would 
ji be paid ?°—*‘ It is paid, sire. ...! 
By choosing them for your defend- 
ers, you have immortalized their 
names.’ 

** Finding, in this conversation, 
that the king was very much affect- 
ed at not having it in his power to 
bestew the slightest bounty on any 
person whatever, I went to the tem- 
ple the next day, with a purse full 
of gold. * Sire,’ said I, present- 
jng it to him, * permit a family, 
whose riches are partly owing to 
the bounty of yourself and of your 
ancestors, to lay this offering at 
your feet.” The king, at first re- 
fused it ;-but yielded te my entrea- 
ties. Ihave sinee learned, that 
after his death, the purse was 
found unopened among his effects. 
Hie had taken the precaution to af- 
fix to it a label, on which was 
written in his own hand, ‘ Mene 
io be returned to M. de Malesh- 
erbes.’ A notice that was not at- 


tended to, 
“# One day, when I went to the 


tempie, ajler having passed, with 
scurce any intermissien, six-and- 
thirty hours in several committees 
of the convention, the king reprov- 
ed me. ‘* My friend,’ said he, 
‘ why exhaust yourself thus ?_ E- 
ven were this labour sure to gain 
my eause, 1 would fi. rbid it, though 
you ould not obey me. But when 
I am convinced that it is unayail- 
ing, 1 beg you te be more prudent. 
‘Lhe sacrifice of my life is doomeds 
preserve yours for a family that 
love you.’ 

* the king was se persuaded 
that he was to die, that on the very 
first day 1 was admitted to him, he 
took me aside aud said : § My sis 
ter has given me the name and 
place of abode of a non-juring 
priest, whom I wish to assist me in 
my last moments. Go and see him 
for me, and persuade him to give 
me his assistance. ‘his isastrange 
commission for a philosopher ; but 
were you in my situation, how 
should L wish yeu to think like 
me/ il repeat it to you, my friend, 
that religion comforts inavery dif- 
ferent manner from Philosophy.’— 
§ Sire,’ replied I, * this commissi- 
on is not so pressing.’—* For me, 
nothing is so pressing,’ said he. 
Some days after the king showed 
me his will anda eodicil, both writ- 
ten by his own hand. His majesty 
allowed me te take a copy, on 
which there are some corrections 
in his own writing. I took these 
papers away with me, and sent 
them out of France, and I have 
heard of their safe arrival. 

“ From the first of my going te 
the temple, the king had expressed 
a wish to read some journals. I 
took the earliest oppertunity to 
gratify his desire. loften witness- 
ed the coolness with which he read 
the motions that were made against 
him in the tribune. However, a- 
mong the many epithets bestewed 
upou him, that of tyrant always 
hurt him. ‘I a tyrant !’ said he. 
‘ The whole concern of a tyrant is 
for himself. Has not my concern 
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they. or I hate tyranny most ? They 
eal me tyrant ; yet y as well- 
as you whatI am,’ I likewise car-. 
ried him.a eopy of the ballad com- 
posed at that time and sung is eve- 
ry part. of Puris.. I¢, was ealled : 

Louis XVI. to the French ! . and; 
was a parody of the passage in Je- 

remiah, heginuing, Popule meus ! 

quid feci tipi.....? O,my sty d, 
what have I done.to you....? In 
the perusal. of it, the king experi- 
enced some moments. of consolati- 
on. 

* One morning,.as, ] was wailing 
inthe council-room till I could be 
admitted into the tower, I looked 
over some periodical. papers; on 
which a munieipal, addressing him- 
self to me, said: * Hew ean you, a. 
friend of. Louis, think of showing 
him papers in which he is always 
so ill-treated ?’—‘* Louis XVI.’ I 
replied,‘ is not.a man like many 
others.’ Th's municipal had beea 
a gentleman. 

* The king saw,.witha mixture. 
of surprise and pain, persons of no- 
ble deseent meanly serving the e- 
nemies of the throneand of the no- 


= bility. ‘ That men,’ said he to me, 


‘ who are bora.in an obscure condi- 
tion, that even they who were no- 
bly descended, bat who had never 
had an opportunity of knowing me, 
should have trasted and_ blindly 
followed the enemies of my autho- 
rity, does. not astonish me... But 
that men placed. about, my person, 
and loaded with my favours, should: 
have inereased, the number of my 
persecators, is what I cannot com- 
prehend. God. is. my: witness, 
that.I cherish ne hatred towards 
them, and, even, that: if it were in 
my power to do them any good, I 
still would,’ 

* T have not set spoken to you,’, 
said M, de, Malesherbes, ‘ upon a 
cruel subject, which went te the: 
king’s ligart; the injustice of the 
French towards the queen.” ‘Did 
they know, her value, 


has he often, 
repeated to me, ‘did they know to, 
: c . = it : 


been. always. for my peeple ? Do. what perfection shel has: exalted 
8 


herself since our misfortunes, they, 
would.revere, they.would ‘cheris 
her ;' but, -even before the period of. 
our adversity, her enemi¢s . and. 
mine had the art, by. ae same 
nies among the people, to change 
to hated: thas ug of which: slie! 
was. so long the object.” Then en-) 
tering inte a detail ef.the things 
that were imputed, to +her, he. de- 
fended the queen. 

‘ You saw: her,’ said he: to me,, 
‘arrive at court. She waslittle more. 
than a ¢ehild.. My mother and, 

randmother were, both dead. She 

ad,, indeed, my, aunts ; bot.their 
rights over, her. were ‘not of the 
same nature. Placed amidst a bril+ 
liant court, and having before her 
eyes a woman maintained there by) 
intrigue, the: queen, then’ dauphin 
ess, was the daily . witness of her, 
pomp and prodigality. What must 
not she, who uaitedin her own per- 
son so many advantages, have eon-. 
ceived. of -her owt . power. and, 
rights )? . - wel 

To have associated with, the 
favourite, would have been unwer+ 
thy of the dauphiness.., Compelled) 
to,enter into a kind of retirement, 
she adopted a mode of life exempt, 
from ceremony and constraint, and, 
continued in’ the -hebit of it after, 
she came to the throne, Those, 
majivers, new .at. court, were! too, 
suitable-to, my own taste te be op~ 
posed. by me, I was,not,, at that, 
time, aware how dangerous it is for, 
sovereigns to allow: themselyesto 
be'seen too; nearly.  Familianity, 
banishes the respect which is ne-; 
cessary to those who:govern... At 
firsts the publick applauded. the 
dropping of the old customs, and: 
afterwards made; it a erime. 

‘¢ It was natural for the queen to 
wish to-have friends, She distin- 
guished ,the, priueess de. Lamballe 
most. Her conduct during.our mis~ 
fortunes, has fully. justified that, 
cheice. - The cauntess Jules de ‘Po- 
lignae. pleased her); ahe made her 
algo berfriend., At the request of 
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the’ qaeens  I* bestowed! upon: the’ 
voulstesss. sinde: dutehess of Polig- 
nee; abd ‘er family, fovours! that 
excited‘envy, The qaeen and: her 
friond ebeeame the objects: of the 
most unjustcensares © 

. "Phere was nothing.’ added the’ 
Ieihgi. “not even’ her affeetion for 
tite emperour, Josepli LE her bro 
ther, that'cadumiy' did wot attack. 
At’ firsts. Rh was? wijepered. then 
printed in Several-jourwals, and, at 
last, confidently asserted im tlre (ri- 
bave of the-national assembly, that 
the qaeen badtsent to. Vienna, and 
given to'tlie emperour innumerable 
millions’ Anatrocious’ assertion 
whiclothetA bbe*Maury clearly re- 
futed. 

“ Phe fartions,’ oontinned ' the! 
king; “are thw inveterate’ in de- 
ery ily alt? bfdckening : the queen, 
ouly to prepare the!pevple to see 
Her yerish: Her cedthis dete rnvia: 
ed: ‘They'fenr that, iff she fives; 
sl wih vindicate mes  Unforti- 
vate princegs ! My nvarriage! pro- 
mised her athrone. Now whutsa! 
probybetdbed itvoffr len! Saying 
these worils; the kKomg jressed’ ny! 
Handjand shed tearé: 

“°F We'day bdfrre this: the Kin 
asked? mey if: 1 bad met the white 
womaid int the termpic “Nui site,’ 
answered I) © Wiat,’ ‘replied: We, 
smiliiis, ‘ donot yow know thet? des 
eording*to. vulgar tradition; when" 
any prinée’ of ny louse is going! to” 
die, a woman dressed: in \ whites! 
wanders about the palace?” 

‘© Wher, in’ spite of theexertions 
of ty cotichgues’ and: upyselfy tite: 
fatal sentence was pronounced) they 
entreated’ me. to'take upon! mie’ te’ 
mhournful commission’ of bréaking: 
it te thes king: T'seeé him:stilli, His’ 
back was'turned to the door: his 
elbows rested! on' a tables and His 
face’ was covered with his‘ hand! 
At the noise I mate in entéring, his 
majesty rose) * For two-hovrs,’ 
said hé looking sted fastly: at tite, 
“fT have been entleayouring to re 
cotlest if, in the eonrsé of my’ 
reign; I hays willingly: given my« 


sutjjevts' ati just cause of com- 
plant agatwst/nme’: and’ I‘ protest to 
you; frém‘the bottom of my Heart; 
thut Tdowot deserve any reproach 
fromthe Predeh. I tiever hada! 
wish bat: fur their happiness.” 

* 7 then’ disclesed* to the king’ 
the sentence passed by the eortren- 
tion sand repressing the grief witht 
whiel! I! was pénetrated<2¢ One 
lope,’ suid T'to him; * yet remain 
—An appeal to tie nation.”” A-nyo+ 
tiow of His ‘Head expressed’ to* me, 
that’ he expevied ‘nothing from that, 
His resignation and his cexrage 
made avery strung: impression up- 
ou' me: ‘Clie king peréeived' it, 
‘ The queen aid nty sister,” said he 
tome, ‘ wilf not show less fortitude’ 
and resignation than Ido: Death 
is preferutilé to‘their lot.” 

‘© Tn'spite of' the King’s opinion,” 
continted' M. de Maleshertes; ‘T 
bud still sone hope in‘an ‘appeal to” 
tlhe uation; bat’ his majésty Knew" 
his implacable enemies better’ than’ 
Idit. 1 depended, likewise; wpon* 
sonve fuv curable: ebm niotion: Tn re- 
turning’ with my colleagaes: front’ 
the assembly, where we liad been 
to give notice of the kine’s appeals: 
several persons, with whom Il was* 
avquainted, stirréunded me: in tie 
lobby of the hall) and assured mes 
that‘some: faitlitul subjects would’ 
rovéue the King fiom lis exectttion-- 
ets} or perisl? with'Him: -“ Do you 
knew them ?? said'lie, * No sire’; 
but I may meet then agdiw.’) “Do° 
endeavour to: fid’ thent out’; aid? 


tel them, that I’ thadk them fir 


the'zeal’ they’ show for nie, but Hat’ 
they must'repress'it: Any attempt’ 
weld ex, ose their lives, without! 
savinY mine. When tlie use of 
force’ wisht’ hive preserved’ my 
throne ard iny life, P-refased’ torre 
sortto it; and shall I tow cause 
French blood to be shied'?” 

‘* After this painful interview; I’ 
lad the hotoeur of ome mioré con-: 
versation with thé king: Intaking’ 
leave of mat, P could nét restrain’ 
my tédrs: * Tendér’ hearted’ olf’ 


man,’ said his mujésty}presding my 
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hand, * do not weep. 

nieet in‘a befter world. ‘I grieve 

to part with such a ‘friend us'you. 

‘Adieu !*When you leave my room, 

restrain your feelings—You must. 

Consider ‘that you willbe observed. 
Adieu! Adica'?” 

‘* Theft the temple with a broken 
heart. An Englishman of. my ac- 
quuintanece, meeling me theday 42- 
fore the sentence was passed by the 
convention, said to me: * Good citi- 
zens have yet some liepe, as the 
most unfortunate of ‘kings ‘has,a 
defender in ‘the most viriuous of 
men.’—* Tf Louis XVI.'falls,’ I re- 
plied,‘ the defender of the most 
virtuous of kings will be the most 
unliappy of men’? “My reply has 
been realized.”’ 

The’ translation ‘is not well-exe- 
‘etited. ‘Phere are many errours of 
grammar and inelegancies, such as 
justest, p.‘25, and * had broife up” 
for broken, p. 62. 

FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Memoirs of Maria inioinetta, Arch- 

dutchess of Austria, ‘Queen of 

France and Navarre ; tréluding 

several important Perivds 6f ‘tive 

French Revolution, from its Ori- 

gin to the 16th of ‘October, 1793, 

the "Day of ‘her Majesty’s “Mar- 

tyrdom 3.with a Narrative of the 

Lrial and Martyriiom of Ma- 

dame Elizabeth ; the Poisoning 

of ‘Louis XVIT in the Temple ; 

‘the “Liberation of Matame ‘Roy- 

ale, Daughter of Louis XVI. and 

various subsequent Events. By 

Joseph Weber, Foster ‘Brother of 

the unfortunate Queen, formerly 

employed in.the Department of the 

Finances of ‘France, and now 

‘Pensioner of his Royal Highness 

the Duke Albert of Saxé-Teschen. 

Translated from the French, ‘by 

RB. 0. Dallas, Esg. Vol. I. svo. 

| RP. A472, sewed. 

ERY ‘different aceounts have 
been given of the conduet and chia- 
racter of the exalted but anfurtu- 
nate subject of the present work. 








Some‘ave charged ‘her with gross 


We shall 


“higher ratiks in Frauce ; w 


‘ther. 


and epen profligaey ; others have 
yee “eahtented ya ute ‘to ber 
those» irteégulatities’ “only “which 
were ‘but ‘too combjén anign the 
fey whita « 

‘few ‘have contended, for the corrgct- 
ness of “her private dejortment. In 
‘this ¢lass stands the writer. now be- 
fore us ; who, it cannot be dispafed, 
hall meuns éf.information not info- 
risar to fhose of ‘any of fier pane- 
gyrists, or of her ageusers... A 
preat part of his live Was spent near 
ver person; he $ppears to. have 

been jionourtd-in a gonsiderable de- 
gree with ‘her .regart, and to 
have mixed in -her\ private socie- 
ties ; and thengh he writes duder a 
strong ‘bias, ‘and ‘his “enthusiasn 
seems to acknowledge no hounds, 
his relations have a simplicity avd 
a cousistency wbich spegk rong 
in favour of their ,withentieity. 
Tn his pagés, the actiens.o ‘the ill- 
fated princess prove her te have 
‘Beth compassionate, placghle; he- 
li¢lieent, aiid generoys ;, an affecti- 
onate wife, a tedder parent, and a 
gentle mistress. , The attaehment 
‘shown to the queen ‘in adverse for- 
tine, by those who had,shated her 
protection in ber prosperous days, 
is nrged bythe, author as a jroof 
of the ‘fidelity of the piétare which 


“he ‘bas drawn of her ; ‘and in sup- 


port also of this Fepresentation, he 
aldressés to his readers the follow- 


“ing interrogatofy. : 


«She was,” he fells us, “the 


‘bosom friend of that princess 6) 


virfuods, mild, “and “prre, who 
secined io be an angel, stationed by 


"Heaven-amidst the royal family.to 


dénsdle tliew inthe hours-of afilic- 


‘fish; the bosdin friend of Mada be 
“Elizabeth, in Whose face were unit- 


ed fhe queed’s beauty’ with the )e- 
nignant featires of her aysusebyo- 
That” prineess, of uubie- 
mished morals and ¢xemptary ppic- 


‘ty, that celestial mind was attath- 


ed witirthe tendérest affection to 
‘Mania Anrounetra. ‘Willite- 
ver in fattire’behelieved, that ie 
adorable woman ecu!d hare yowed 
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and preserved the unalterable at- 
tachment she manifested for the 
"queen, had there been the slightest 
foundation for the least of the 
' Charges that have heen advanced 
or insinuated by her enemies against 
~ her condugt P The constant friend- 
ship of Madame Elizabeth would 
be answer to every. calumny, a re- 
fufation of every Jjbel, were it ne- 


cessary (0 answer or refute them.” 


The auihor’s aceount of the ori- 
“gin and progress of the revolution 
1s given.in a neat and luminous 

manner ;. but we diseover in it no 
"new facts: We shall therefore pass 
it over, and confine our attention 
_ to a few of the incidents which are 
stated as ogcurring in the. prosper- 
. ots days of the qveep, cas which 
_ preserve some of the characteris- 
tick traits. 

In the subsequent extract we are 
informed of the interest whieh her 

arture exeited in her native ei- 

ty, and of ‘the enthusiastick wel- 

~¢ome with which she was receivéd 
in her adopted country : 

“The archdutchess left Vienna. 
The people all flew to the way she 
was to take ; and at first their grief 
was dumb. She appeared ; and 
was seen, her eheeks bathed in 
tears, lying back inher coach, co- 

_ vering het eyes sometimes with her 
handkerehief and sometimes with 
her hands ; now and then putting 
ber head out of the carriage, to 
take another leok at. the palace ef 
‘ her ancestors, which she was never 
more’to enter; and making signs 
of regtet and acknowledgment to 
the truly worthy péople, who were 
pressing in crowds to bid her adieu. 
Vhey no longer answered with si- 
lent tears ; the most picreing.cries 
arose from every quarter. Men 
and women expressed their grief 
alike. The avennes.as well ds the 


streets of Vienha resounded with 
their cries; wor did they return 
home till the last horseman in her 
suite was out of sight, and then but 
to bewail with their families the 
The melancholy 


eommon toss. 


princess, resenting it with 


impression lasted for a long time; 
and long did the capital of Austria 
wear the appearance of a general 
mourning, iustead of the hilarity 


of a. marriage. Alas ! already was 


the day marked in futurity when 
that mourning was to be a dreadful 
one ! 
‘¢ Every tribute of respect, all 
the charms of hope, all the imtexi- 
cation of publick love, attended 
the entrance of the daughter of 
Maria Tueresa, the young and 
beautiful dauphiness of France, on 
the French territory. On her way 
she every where captivated all 
hearts. Nature, as was said by 
Madame Polignac, had formed 
Marita Antornetra fora throne. 
A majestick stature, a noble beauty 
aud a manner of halding her head 
difficult to deseribe, inspired res- 
peet. Her features, without bein 
regular, possessed what. was far 
superior, infinite grace. The elear- 
ness of her complexion. set them 
off, and gave a dazzling lustreto 
her countenance. The most en- 
gaging manners still heightened all 
these charms ; and in the bloom of 
youth, the elegance and vivacity 
of her motions, with the frank and 


‘lively, expression ef a good héart 


and native wit, were particularly 
ealeulated to delight the Freneh of 
those days. She charmed her hus- 
band, she charmed the king and 
ali:his family, the. court. and the 
town, the high aud the lew, each 
sex, all ranks, and allages.”’ 


The ensuing anecdote indieates ) 


elevation of mind, as well as a 
forgiving temper: Be 

* The marquis of Pontecoulant, 
major of the life-guards, had been 
so unfortunate in the life-time of 
Louis XV. as to ineur the displea- 
sure of the dauphiness. The eause 
Was not a very serious one; but the 
e has- 
ty yivacity of youth, declared she 
would never forget it. ‘I'he mar- 
quis, who. had not himself forgot- 
ten this declaration, no sooner 
held Mania Anrornetra seated 
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on the throne, than he conceived 
himself likely to meet with some 
disgrace, and resolved to Net 
jt’; for which purpose, he directly 
‘gave in his resignation to the 
prince of Beauveau, captain of the 
guards, at the same time frankly 
giving in his teasons for so painful 
w procedure on his part, adding, 
that he would ‘greatly regret being 
under the necessity of quitting the 
king’s service ; but if ‘his majesty 
would be’ pleased to employ hiin in 
rome other’ way, hie should be very 
happy. The captain of the guards 
perceiving the distress ef the ma- 
jor’s mind, and well aequainted 
with his merits, took upon himself 
to present His resignation to the 
king ; but, previously waitihig mpon 
the queen, lie represented to her 
the affliction with wliith the mar- 
uis of Pontécoulant was ever- 
whelmed, récoduted the usefulness 
and nuinber of his foreign services, 
and then concluded hy asking what 
ordes she would be pleased to give 
with respect to what ‘was to be 
done with the resignation. The 
sight alone of the prinee of Beau- 
veau was sufficient to excite ‘gene- 
rosity in the ‘heart ‘of another, and 
that of ‘Marra Awrotnerra al- 
ready fostered the principle in its 
fullest ‘influence. ‘¢ The quéen,’ 
‘said she, remembers not the quar- 
réls of the @auphiness, and I now 
request thatthe marquis of Ponte- 
coulant will ‘no “longer récollect 
wliat Ihave tildtted from my ‘me- 
mory.*’ 
Another incident shows with 
what favour she was regarded at 
that time by the fiekle Parisians : 
“The queen ¢ame ‘ta Putis to 
sce the play of Iphigenia iu Aulus. 
The emperour sat -next to her at 
the théatre, and ‘the royal family 
filled up-the ‘béx. ‘Phe audienre 
received them with the liveliest 
testimonies ef joy ; but all this 
was trifling when compared to the 
transport which wasexcited by an 
ineitlent inthe picee. Att that part 
in whieh the young and beauteens 









Iphigéhia passes in triumph thro” 
the midst of the Grecian camp, & 
ehorus of Thessalians exelaims ; 


Que d’attraits! Que de majeste ! 
Que de graces ! Que de beaute ! 
Chantons, celebrons notre reine, 


Behold her bearteous and majestick fort: ! 
What grace divine our youthful qicen 
displays ! 


Loud swell the strain to celebrate her 
praise. 


Seareely were these werds uttered 
when the allasion struck the minds 
of all. Not only were the eyes of 
the whole theatre turned towands 
the young and beautiful Maara 
AwroinrTTa ’s not only was every 
applauding hand direeted towards 
the place she ‘ocenpied, but even 
the chorus was eneored, a thing un- 
heard of in this drama. Theine- 
tor, who performed the part of 
Achilles, everjoyed at seeing him- 
self all at once made the organ of 
the sentiments of the French peo- 
ple, pointed directly to the queen’s 
box, repeating to his Thessalian 
followers, 


Chantez, celehrez notre reine. 


The people in evéry part of the 
theatre stood up, and joined their 
voices with those of the. actors. 
The queen, who was standing, 
leaned upon her brother, entire 
overcome by the sensibility, and 
the grateful pleasure that filled 
her breast. She endeavoured to 
withdraw herself frem the homage 
so eagerly pressed upon her; and 
although the confused séneations 
that rashed in upen her at onee, 
she was ineapable of giving ex- 
ression to her feelings, shé never- 
ess succeeded most effectually in 
manifesting them to all, for not a 
gesture escaped her, not a €éar fell 
from her eye, that @id not eontri- 
bute to augment the enthusiastick 
ardour with which her every mo- 
tien was attended te. Her brother 


and the prinéess of the royal fami- 
ty. bowed by turns to the-audicnee, 
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en’ had given, and so perfectly 
onvinced was ‘she’ that it was 4 
daughter, from the mysterious’ s1- 
Jente préserved, that the King 
‘ould’ wo Yonger contain himself. 
He rose, and dalled alvad to the at- 


endants, to bring M. the dauphin 


the queen. At these words the 
eratefal—shall F say the’ happy ? 
yes, that moment happiness was 
her’s; the happy Marra Antor- 
NETTA raised herselfup in the bed 
and spread out her arms towards 
rhe King, when this august pair, 
ucked up in each other’s embrace, 
ingled tears.so full of rapture, 
iat even the daephin was allowed 
» remiain beside them for some mi- 
utes without being perceived.” 
Anothér anecdote shows that this 
fistiuating primeess must haye 
been emincdtly amiable and cha- 
ritable. 
* Jt happened when Louis XV. 
as hunting in the forest.of Fon- 
aindleau, that a furious stag, hav- 
ne been several times wounded, 
leaped over the low wall of a. lit- 
Mie garden at Achere, and spring- 
ing ona peasant, who was disging 
pn the ground, tlirust his horns in- 
o his bowels. Some of the neigh- 
fours wha saw. the sad accident, 
finding that the poor gardener was 
expiring, ran to telilns wife, whe 
ias working in the fields, at the 
distance of a mile and ahalf from 
he place. The ushappy woman 
ent the air with her evries, and 
gave every mark of the most vio- 
ent despair. “Fhe dauphivess, who 
vas passing in a chariot at the 
ime, not far fromthe spot, in her 
ay to the rendezvous of the chace, 
earing the eries of the disconso- 
ate woman, stopped her carriage, 
und darting from it. flew across the 
vineyard, to the assistance of the 
sufferer, whom she found im fits. 
whe made her simell some harts- 
iorn, and in the mean while ingnir- 
into the natere of the ateident 
hat bad just happened. The poor 
voman; on recovering, found ber- 
elf in thearms of the dauphiness, 


who was weeping. This young 
priteess endeavoured, by every ten- 
der cousideratioa which her heart 
could suggest, to’ consdle this vie- 
tim of calamity, and gave het all 
the meney Wer purse contained. 
When tlre dauphin, the coant and 
eountess of esigar came Up, 
they mingled their athy with 
her’s, and fiAipred the asain of 
her bounty. She then ordered her 
catriagt to the spot, and obliged 
the nriserable woman to get in, with 
her child, and two other villagers ; 
at the same time giving strict 
charge to one of her servants to 
earry the wife with all speed to her 
husband, and the poor child to its 
father, and then to retarn as quick 
us possible fo sive her am account 
of the state in whieh the wounded 
man was, Whilst the dauphiness 
was waiting in all the agony of 
suspeties fur the footmar’s return, 
the king joired her, and hearing 
what fiad rig t+ exclaimed— 
‘What asiocking thing it would 
be if this man shoald die! How 
shall we ever console his wife and 
child? * How otherwise, my dear 
father,’ replied the dauphiness, 
‘thaw by striving to relieve their 
distress ? for shall we not, by that 
means, in some degree lessen the 
hitterness of their lot!’ The king 
immediately promised to give them 
a pension, and ordered his first sur- 
geon to visit the wounded man eve- 
ry day, who, by such care, was at 
length restored to his family, to 
bless his iflnstrious bewefaetréess.” 

In the following passage, a claim 
is arged in favour of the queen, to 
which ker right, we believe, is not 
generally Known : 

“ France prides herself at pre- 
sent, and just t; on possessing the 
first Lyrical Théatre of Europe. 
The tiiaster-pieces of siusick with 
whieli the cofleetién of the Royal 
Neademy of Paris bas been énrieh- 
ed for fifteen yéars past, secure it 
an ineowtestable snperiority over 
thdse of all other enpitals. This 
justice is paid to it by all travelfers 
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and people of taste. It would be 
very difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble, to estimate the sums whieh this 
dramatick pre-eminenee has drawn 
to Paris, and seatiered over France 
by the concourse of opulent stran- 
sers which it has contributed to 
bring or detain in the country. 
Now, it is a fact whieh every one 
must acknowledge, that the musick 
of France, before the arrival of 
Marta AntToinetTa, was semi- 
barbarous, ‘This science was still 
in its infaney, while all the others 
had passed the period of their ma- 
turity. " As soon as Maria An. 
TorxetTa had been at the opera, 
she resolved to improve the nation- 
altaste. To her it is, to her en- 
lightened love of the arts, that 
France is indebted for the reyolu- 
tion which was theneffected in mu- 
sick. She it was whe brought 
from Vienna to Paris, whe encou- 
raged, who protected against all 
éabals, the chevalier Gluck, who 
had had the honour to give her les- 
sons, and who was the first that 
could place the dagger of .Melpo- 
mene in the hands of Euterpe. He 
save to the serious opera the true 
tone of tragedy. Boileau said of 
the epera of his day : 


Jusqu’a je vous hais, tout s’y dit tendre- 
ment. 


And e’en I hate you glides a tender strain. 


A eritique which, with very few 
exeeptions, was still applicable to 
the opera, as Manra ANTOINETTA 
found it at her arrival in Frauce. 
In a few years it felt her happy in- 
fluenee ; and could Boileau haye 
revisited the world, he would have 
found that my illustrious country- 
man, Gluck, as poetieal in his mu- 
sick as Corneille and Racine were 
hatmonious in their poetry, had, in 
his operas, put in practice the pre- 
sy si ‘ e wap te 
cepts of the legisiater of Parnas- 
sus, and that at his touch, each 
passion spoke its proper languase, 
Waast ANTorneTTa not enly in- 
vited. to Paris the genius who was 


Ad 


_ - 
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the beast of . Vienna, but also those 





excellent composers whose works pie 
were the delight of Italy.  Piced, est 
ni aud Saechini were desired and bro 
encouraged by Maria Awnro1- r 
NETTA to come and enrich the dis 
French stage. In this they sue- — 
ceeded, by following the path mark. a 


ed out by the German Orpheus; 


and if the competition of these ce- fam!” 
lebrated masters oceasioned some of « 
warm disputes among the French, pr 
it at last proved useful to the art. bein 
In fact, itis to that fermentation, be 
and to the discussions it produced, a 
that the world are indebted for pr rr 
those master pieces Dido, édipus, 1 ‘ 
Armida dnd Alcestes, whieh will HR‘ m: 
remain for ever the glory of the — 
Lyrical Theatre of Paris, and be \ . 

Jastine models for future artists, pest 
This is oné of the permanent bene- oad 
fits which France has derived from a 

Maria Aytroixetta. As long as ne 

the Freneh are sensible of the ef. a 
fects of harmony: of the charms a 
of melody ; as iong as a taste for fr . 
the beautiful prevails in France, it shin 
will be as impossible to ferget the a 


fifteen years reign of Maria An 
TOINETTA, as itis now te forget d 4 
the glorious age of Louis XTV. and Ay 
perhaps the favourites of Euterpe, 
in speaking of the period when HM ,... 
that majick spectacle in which po- tical 
etry, dancing, and musick combine Hi .. ha 
a hundred pieasur:s in one, attains 
' ‘ » Be real. 

ed its greatest glory, will ane day. thi 
’ re 1 oe ing 
call it the age of Marsa inTor Bh.) 6 
NETTA,” | 


relat 


Happy had it been for this high es 
personage, for France, ‘and for the ble ‘ 
world, had she confined ‘herself to ome 
the'eares, occupations, and scencs af 
with which, and ‘in which, she is My. ms 
here represented as busied. “But Ba 
unfortanately she was ‘Indaced to mata 
intérfere id’ publick  affkirs, for will 


which’ province she was totally un- a 
fit.” The'fact clearly appears from By . 
the present’ work, though it is but hicht 
slightly “touched.— The" unpopula- Be? 
rity of her Tater years is ascribed Be 
to the machimations of ‘the duke of HB”? 
Orleans, & te @ most tnfotmded Sits” ached 
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icion that she sacrificed the inter- 
est of France from affection to her 
brother. The hostility of the duke 
is attributed to the queen having 
discountenanced his profligate man- 
ners by refusing him admission to 
her parties at Versailles and Trai- 
non, ‘*in which gaiety and spright- 
liness never intrenched on the forms 





mat 6f decency and propriety,” and to 
| : litical principles 
oh the heterodox poli ical pt p 

ey which he had imbibed in his educa- 


; tion, and in his visits to England. 
is Mr. Weber alludes to the famous 
’ 


ee affair of the necklace, without elu- 
‘. cidating it; and though he confi- 
val dently asserts the innocence of the 
we queen, and her total ignorance of 
Ae the transaction, he omits to state 
re the grounds on which his opinion is 
StS BR formed. He is more successful in 
aS vindicating his royal mistress from 
by. the charge of betraying the inter- 
a ests of her country to family con- 
© GiB siderations. Indeed, of this aceu- 
pe sation, se vehemently urged, and so 
oi frequently reiterated by the dema- 
fe, gogues of the revolution, we have 
ee never seen any thing approaching 
cot Wa? proof ; and it is in the highest 
hie degree improbable. 


The parts of this work which 
‘P®s Mi relate to the queen are very inter- 
esting ; and the narrative of poli- 
Pe Ge tical affairs is only irksome because 
it has been so often told. As to the 
real truth, the whole truth, and no- 


day BB thing but the truth, respecting the 
| Bp ill-fated Maria Antoinetta, we sup- 
iol BEE Pose that we are not yet to obtain 
he Malt: For us it is in course impossi- 
fie ble to pronounce it, or to gain it 
anes M®YCD by comparing different ac- 


a7 @eounts. We have readily inserted 
Rut (yt Dumber of those statements which 
i are made in this volume by one who 
ye Ig est know semething. but nerhaps 

will not tell all ; and these. relati- 


ae ous, as we have already observed, 
“pat M2"d as our quotajions prove, are 
ata: Mae tishly honourable to the object of 
“hei the writer’s adoration, It is, how- 
eet Mec’e’, obvious to remark, that the 


WR? admission of some virtues implies 
seg BB Rot the exclusion ef all crimes ; and 





that those feelings of the heart, 
which are here attributed to the 
late queen of France, are not in- 
compatible with that indulgenee of 
the passions which has by others 
been aseribed to her. M. Weber’s 
devotion has induced him to deli- 
neate a goddess, and the malignity 
of politieal enemies has excited 
them to paint a demon. The truth 
as in ether cases, most probably 
lies between the two extremes: 

“ The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together. 
Our virtaes would be proud, if our 
faults whipped them not; and our 
erimes would despair, if they were 
not cherished by our virtues.” 

SuaxsrKEaryK, A/l’s well that ends 
well, | 


FROM THE PORY FOLIO, 
Cumtabulis animum censeris sumet 
honesti.— Hor. 

Memoirs of ihe War in the South- 
ern Depuriinent of the United 
States. By Henry Lee, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Commandant of the 
partisan legion during the Ame- 
rican war, 2 vols. 8v0. pp. 910. 
Bradford and Inskeep. 

A FRIEND like Patroelus, and 
a poet like Homer, were deemed 
the best gifts of fortune to Aehilles. 
If the heroes of the Southern war 
eannot yet boast of their poets, 
they are amply compensated by 
history ; since, besides a large 
share inthe general accounts of 
our revolution, their exploits are 
now amply commemorated by the 
rival leaders themselves, 

The nature of these campaigns, 
however, as well as the character 
ef the commanders, completely 
warrant this preference. 

During the whole war, we do not 
remember any thing more replete 
‘with interest and instruetion, than 
the loose and desultory border 
fighting which these memoirs de- 
seribe. A great stake—no less 
than the safety of all the Southera 
_ states—was committed to a handful 
of men, of ewunsummate bravery and 
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skill ; but miserably provided with 
all that can render an army formi- 
dable, or at least, comfortable ; 
and aided, or te speak more proper- 
ly, jommed occasionally by the local 
militia; whose assistance was, at 
all tines, preearious, and some- 
times worse than useless. This 
gallant little army had to make its 
way, through privations of every 
kind, to dislodge an enemy com- 
manding the whole sea coast, pro- 
vided with ample military means, 
and already strengthened by a 
chain of posts, through heth the 
Carolinas. In this situation of 
things, the contest necessarily be- 
éame a war of posts and skirmishi- 
es—The British were to be beaten 
in defail—their attention distract- 
ed—their detachments harrassed ; 
vitd the Americans after a disas- 
ter, or even a suceessful attack, 
were Obliged to retire to their 
strong helds, in the mountains, to 
gather strength and provisions, 
and colféet the militia, for a fresh 
sally. The whole is, therefore, a 
scene of bold attacks, and desper- 
ate ¢nterprises—of dextrous re- 
treats, and of combats, in which 
the smallness of numbers made 
every soldier personally responsi- 
ble for victory, instead of being 


lost in the thousands which cover 


a European field of battle. ‘Fo this 
theatre of war, the ehief actors 
themselves give an additional in- 
terest. The marquis Cornwallis, 
lord Rawdon, row earl of Moira, 
and the present general ‘Farleton, 
the member of parliament frem Li- 
verpool, have since risen to a dis- 
tinguished rank, among military 
eommanders—Of their adversaries, 
Greene and William Washington, 
aud Lee, and Sumpter and Marion, 
the military advancetient was 
stopped the attainment of the 
ebjeets for whieh they fought ; but 
in all the qualities of soldiers and 
ehieftains, they were not less gift- 
ed than those over whom they tri- 
umphed ; and had the war lasted, 
they might have acquired, at least, 
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equal fame. Between the two his- ‘ 
torians of their own aetions, Col, s| 
Tarlton, and the author of these ti 
memoirs, there exists, indeed, no si! 
smiall resemblance. They had si- a 
milar and independent eommands B 
~—they both possessed the same or 
daring hardihood and activity of sO 
eharacter—both were meatehed in de 
the same fields—and beth have ed 
sinee deseribed the same. cam- wi! 
paigns. In the eomparison between 1, 
their works, which ‘this analogy wi 
forces upon us, we are quite surcim He 
that we are divested of all undue th 
prejudice, when we award to ourgmm 


countryman, a decided and marked 5* 
superiority. Col, Tarlton’s workimm ©" 
appeared in 1787 ; a period too re- 

eent, for one who had been so ac-Re ©™ 
tive, to dismiss his resentments, kn 
and much too early for that com-im '™° 
prehensive knowledge of all them ™° 
transaetions, which subsequent dis. , 
closures have revealed. He was afm Ue 
stranger, too, in the country, and hay 
had searcely any acquaintance witha ‘he 
the personal character of eithergm 5! 
his oppenents, or his royalist 5° 
friends: se that we have sometimes %°U 
nothing more than “ Mr. Marion,” 
and “a Colonel Pyle,” and “4 
Colonel Meore,’’—the mere namet 
of persons, whese history natural 
ly excites some interest in theif 
characters. But Colonel Farleto 
is, chargeable with more seriot 
faults. .. Throughout the whele ¢ 
his history, there is far too mac 
of tle dragoon, One would si 
pose that these Americans we 
some fugitives, whom he was 
ways pursuing, and was site 
put to the rout; whenever he ov 
took them—he seems always toi 
sist upon it, thathe gained the 
tory, and will hardly let us belie 
that he was beaten at the Cow 
pens ; for our sueeess, he says, | 
ewing to an “ unaccountable 7 
nic,” among the English, of whie 
advantage was taken by the Ame 
ricans, “‘ who before thought 
had lest the aetien.” On one oc 
casion, his pertinacity.in elaimi 
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success, is quite amusing. He at- 
tacked general Sumpter, for in- 
stance, at Blaeksteck's hill, and 
after the loss of nine times as ma- 
ny men, retired ; leaving Sumpter 
on the field, where he remained for 
gome hours, burying ‘Tarleton’s 
dead and taking care of his wound- 
ed ; and then fearing that Tarleton 
would be re-enforeed in the morn- 
ing, from a neighbouring corps, he 
went off during the night. The 
next morning, Tarleten arrives at 
the scene of action, and finding 
that his enemy was gone, very lo- 
gically concludes, that he was beat- 
en the evening before. ; 

The work of Colonel Lee is ex- 
empt from al] these erreurs. He 
knew pty and intimately 
most of the characters whom he 
mentions. In the long interval 
which has sueceeded, the animosi- 
ties of war, if any such existed, 


have had full time to subside ; and 


the work breathes, throughout, a 
strain of candid and generous re- 
gard for his enemies, equally ho- 
noutable to his feelings as a soldi- 
er, and his discernment as an his- 
torian. We think, teo, that in eve- 
ry requisite of history—in accura- 
ey of narrations—in fullness of de- 
tail—in moderation and candour— 
.) . . 

in all, except in point of style, he 
has a great and evident advantage 
over his competitor. We have, in- 


deed, rarely read any yolumes with 


such eager interest, and we regard 
them as forming, by far the most 
eurious and entertaining wark an 
the military events of the revoluti- 
on, which has yet appeared, The 
auther relates what he saw. _ ile, 
therefore writes with a clearness 
and precision, which it is’ scarcely 
possible for a closet historian ta 
acquire, and which indicates the 
presence of an actual observer. He 


thus sueceeds most happily, in 


piecing she enemy before our eyes; 

e carries us at once into the midst 

of the en ment; nor do we re- 

eolleet ever to have been present, at 

any poetical or historieal battle, 
ME 


j 


where we saw the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war,” more distinet- 
ly, or felt the shock of “ man te 
man, and steel to steel,” more sen- 
sibly. . After each action, moreo- 
ver, the author analyses, with great 
moderation and judgment, the caus- 
es of success ar disaster ; and, 
whatever may be thought of the 
soundness of his military opinions, 
the liberality with which he states 
the errours, not only of his adver- 
saries, but of his brother officers, 
and even of himself, is singularly 
conspicuous, Jn this respect he 
seems to think, as well as write, 
decidedly in the third person ; and 
if he deviates from the character 
of an impartial spectator, it, is 
when he fails te give to his own 
serviees the degree of eclat which 
they fuliy merit. Thus much we 
have deemed it our duty to premise 
before proceeding to give an acr 
count of the contents of the vo- 
lumes, from which our remarks 
have, we fear,togo longdetained the 
reader, 

As preliminary to the immediate 
subject of the-memoirs, the author 
gives a rapid, but clear and intere 
esting sketeh of the operations ef 
the war, during the year 1777, 
whieh explain the reasons of 
changing the seene to the Southern 
states. From this part of the work 
we select a few remarks on the bat- 
tles of Germantown and Breéd’s 
hill. As to the first, he observes, 
that 

« The sudden change [of for- 
tune] which we experienced was 
attributed to the delay of the left 
column’s entrance into action, to 
the fog of the morning which was 
uncommonly dense, and ta the hait 
at Chew’s house. These certainly 
were the ostensible causes of the 
defeat ; and some of them lightly 
contributed to our disaster. A eri- 
tical examination of the operalions 
of that day, however, will lead all 
impartial inquirerg to que conelusi- 
on: namely, that although the fw 
withheld from us the impertaaty 
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vantage, resulting to assailing 
troops, from a elear view of the 
enemy’s incipient measures to re- 
ee the assault; and although the 

alt at Chew’s house had eooled 
the ardour, which, at the be- 
ginning, suecess had infused in- 
to our soldiers; yet these inei- 
dents could net have produced the 
disastrous change in the fortune of 
the day. 3 

“ But this turn must be aserib- 
ed to deeper causes : to the yet im- 
perfect diseipline of the Ameriean 
army ; to the broken spirit of the 
troops, who, from day to day, and 
from month to month, had been 
subjected to the most trying and 
strength-wasting privations, thro’ 
the improvidenee, or inability of 
government ; to the inexperience of 
the tribe of generals; and to the 
eomplication of the plan of assault: 
a complication said te have been 
unavoidable. 

‘* The halt at Chew’s house was 
taken after some deliberation (as 
the writer well recollects, being for 
that day in the suite of the com- 
mander in ehief, with a troop of 
dragoons charged with duty near 
his person.) 

“ Many junior officers, at the 
head of whem were Col. Pickering 
and Licut. Col. Hamilton, urged 
with zeal the propriety of passing 
the house. Brig. Knox opposed 
the measure with earnestness, de- 
nouncing the idea of leaving an 
armed foree in the rear ; and, be- 
ing always high inthe general’s 
eonfidenee, his epinion prevailed.” 

After mentioning; also, what is 
but little known, that the Ameri- 
eans at Breed’s hill were command- 
ed, in the first attaek, not by Gen. 
Warren, as is generally supposed, 
but by Col. Prescot. He adds, ina 
note, 

“ The honour conferred upon 
Col. Prescot was only a premotion 
in the army soon after established ; 
and this the writer was informed 
by a gentleman residing in Bosten, 

sho was well aequainted with Col. 


Prescot, consisted only in the grade 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, in a regi. 
ment of infantry. Considering 
himself entitled to a regiment, the 
hero of Breed’s hill would not ae. 
cept a.second station. Warren, 
whe fell nobly supporting the acti. 
on, was the favourite of the day, 
and has engrossed the fame due to 
Preseot. Bunker’s hill, teo, has 
been considered as the field of bat. 
tle, when it is well known that it 
was fought upon Breed’s hill, the 
nearest of the two hills to Boston, 
No man reveres the character of 
Warren mere than the writer ; and 
he eonsiders himself not only, hy 
his obedience to truth, doing jus- 
tice to Colonel Prescot but per- 
forming an acceptable service to 
the memory of the illustrious War. 
ren, who being really a great man, 
would disdain to wear laurels not 
his own.” 

It was not till after the defeat of 
Gates. and the transfer of his com- 
mand to General Greene, that Co- 
lonel Lee, with his legion, consist. 
ing of about two hundred and eigh- 
ty men, cavalry and infantry, join- 
ed the Seuthern army at Cheraw 
hills. From that time he was en. 
gaged in eonstant and laborious 
service, during all the operations in 
the South, ending with Cornwal- 
lis’s surrender. It is not our pur- 
pose to go minutely through the 
history of these campaigns, whieh 
have been so often and so well re- 
lated; and we shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with such extracts 
as display the character and ta- 
lents of the writer, or contain facts 
not hitherto generally known. Of 
the first sort, is the description of 
the battle of the Eutaw Springs; 
the length of which does not pre 
vent our trangeribing the whole, as 
it is so much more circumstantial 
than any account hitherto publish- 
ed: 

“ The effective foree of the-hos- 
tile armies may be fairly estimated 
as nearly equal, each about two 
thousand three hundred, A port 
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de on of both armies, and that too 
zi. nearly equal, had never as yet been 
ng in action ; so that in every respect 
he the state of equality was preserved, 
Ae. excepting in cavalry, where the ad- 
en, vantage, both in number and qua- 
ti- lity, was on onr side. 
AY, “ The night passed in tranquili- 
to ty ; and, judging from appearances, 
lag no occurrence seemed more distant 
at- than the sanguinary. battle which 
it followed. 
the “ Greene advanced at four in 
on. the morning, in two columns, with 
of artillery at the head of each, Lieu- 
ind tenant-Colonel Lee in his front and 
hy Lieutenant-Colonel Washington in 
us: his rear. 
er- «© While moving with much cir- 
to eumspection, in the well grounded 
ar. expectation that we should fall up- 
an, fm onthe British picquets unperceiv- 
not ed, Captain Armstrong, conducting 
the reconneitreing party, communi- 
| of Mm cated to Lee the approach of a bo- 
ym-f dy of theencmy. ‘This occurred 
Co- about eight o’clock in the morning, 
ist. me four miles from the British camp. 
ch- Mi Forwarding this intelligence to the- 
yin- fm general, and presuming that the 
awim descried foe, consisting of horse 
en. fm and foot, must be the van of the e- 
ous im nemy, Lee halted, waited for the 
s inf approximation of our main body. 
yal- * The legion infantry were drawn 
ur- fe up across the road, the eavalry in 
thei open wood on its right, and Hen- 
ich Hi derson with his corps in thick wood 
re-m upon its left. Shortly the British 
on- me appeared, following Armstrong. 
acts fm The action opened, and the enem 
ta- Mi were soon foreed in front, while the 
acts im horse, making a rapid movement 
Off under major Eggleston, gained the 
nof@mrear. Theinfantry was dost reved, 
gs ;Meseveral killed, and about forty tak- 
pre- Meen with their eaptain ; the cavalry, 
., a8 Mafiying in fall speed as soen as they 
tial Msaw the legion dragoons pressing 
ish- @forward, saved’ themselves, as did 
the feraging party following in the 
hos-Mgrear, consisting ef two or three 
ated Mj kundred without arms.* 
two 





* The rooting party, being unarmed, 


be 
ie 








** Pressing forward, we soon gut 
in view of another body of the ene- 
my, with whom the action recom- 
menced, Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, 
advising the General of this eeeur- 
rence, requested the support of ar- 
tillery to counteract’ that of the 
enemy now opening. Quickly Co- 
lonel Williams, Adjutant-General, 
brought up Captaim Gains with his 
two pieccs in full gallop, who, an- 
Jimberingiook his part with deeisi- 
on and eficet. 

“ During this rencontre both ar- 
mies formed: The American havr- 
ing, as before mentioned, moved ie 
two columns, each eomposed of the 
corps destined for its respective 
— soon ranged in order of bat- 
tie. 

“ The North Carolina militia | 
under Colonel Malmedy, with that 
of South Carolina, led by the Bri- 
gadiers Marion and Piekens, mak- 
ing the first, and the continentals 
making the secand line: Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell with the Virgi- 
nians on the right ; Brigadier Sum- 
ner with ihe North Carolinians in 
the centre ; and the Marylanders, 
eondueted by Williams and How- 
ard, on the left, resting with its left 
flank en the Charleston road. Lee 
with his legion was charged with 
the care of the right, as was Hen- 
derson with his eorps with that of 
the left flank. The artillery con- 
sisting only of two threes and two 
sixes, commanded by the Captains 
Gains and Finn, were disposed, the 

first with the front and the last 
with the rear line; and Baylor’s 
regiment of horse, with Kirk wood’s 
infantry of Delaware, eomposed the 
reserve, led by. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Washington. 

“ The British army was drawn 
up in one line, a few hondred paees 
in front of their camp (tents stand-— 
ing) with two separate bedies of in- 
fantry and cavalry, posted in its 
rear, ready to be applied as contin- 
gencies might point out. 


hastened back to the Batish camp upor 
the first fire, and therefox escaped. 
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“é The Buffs* (third regiment) 
composed its right, resting with its 
flank on the Charleston road ; the 
remains of several corps, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cruger, the 
centre ; aud the sixty-third and 
siaty-fourth (veterans) the left. On 
the Eutaw branch, whieh runs to 
the British camp, right of the 
Charleston road, was posted Major 
Majoribanks at the head of: the 
light infantry, making one battali- 
on ; his right on ihe branch, and 
his left stretching in an oblique 
fine towards the flank of the Buifs. 
"This branch issued from a deep ra- 
vine, between which and the British 
camp was the Charleston road, and 
between the road and the ravine 
was a strongbrick house. The ar- 
tillery was distributed along the 
line, a part on the Charleston road 
and auother part on the road lead- 
ing to Roache’s plantation, which 
passed through the enemy’s leit 
wins. 

* The front line of the Ameri- 
ean army, following close in the 
rear of the two pieces under Cap- 
tain Gains, began now to be felt by 
the van, who diverging to the right 
and left, firing obliquely, took post 
en the flanks agreeably to the or- 
der of baitile. 

* The militia advancing with 
alacrity, the battle beeame warm, 
eonvincing Lieutenant-Cajonel Stu- 
art, unexpected as it appears to 
have been, that Greene was upen 
him. The fire ran from flank to 
flank ; eur line still advancing, and 
the enemy, adhering to his positi- 
on, manifesting a determination not 
to move. 

* The sixty-third and the legi- 
on infantry were warmly engaged, 


* This regiment was one of the three 
which had lately arrived from Ireland, and 
had never before been in action; yet, me- 
vertheless, fought with the most deter- 
mined courage. The regiment of Mary- 
land, under Lieutenant-Colonel Howard, 
was opposed to it ; and such was the ob- 
stinacy with which the contest was main- 
tained, that a number of the seldiers fell 
transfixed by cash otlitr’s bayonet 





when the sixty-fourth, with a part 
of the centre, advanced upon Colo- 
nel Malmedy, who soon yielding, 
the success was pushed by the ene- 
my’s left, and the militia, after 4 
fieree contest, gave way; leaving 
the corps of Uenderson and the le- 
gion infantry engaged, sullenly 












































falling back, 
** Greene instantly ordered up ‘ 
the centre of the second line under 
Brigadier Sumner, to fill the ehasm ‘ 
produced by the recession of the 
militia, who came handsomely inte , 
action, ranging with the infantry : 
of the legion and the eorps of Hen- , 
derson, both stil] maintaining the | 1 
flanks with unyielding energy. ; 
The battle being reinstated grew . 
hotter, and the enemy who had he- * 
fore gained ground, fell back to his “ 
first position. Stuart now brought i, 
into line the corps of infantry peost- a 
ed in the rear of his left wing, and i 
directed Major Coffin with his ea- pe 
valry to take post on his left; e- oe 
vineing a jealousy of that flank 
where the woods were open and the th 
ground opportune for eavalry, in 
whieh we excelled. In this mer i 
of the action, Lieutenant-Colonel yi 
Henderson regeived a ball, which oh 
stopped his fyrtherexertion. His jo 
corps, however, soon recovered ay 
from the effect produced by his fall; By 
and Jed on by Lieutenant-Colonel i , 
Hampton, continuing to act well its iy. 
part ; the American line persever- Ro. 
ed in advanee, and the fire became on 
mutually destructive. Greene, de- pei 


termining to strike a conclusive 
blow, brought up the Marylanders 
and Virginians ; when our line be- 
came dense, and pressing forward, 
with a shout, the battle raged with 
redoubled fury. 

‘“ The enemy, sensible that the 
weight of our force was bent 
upon him, returned our sheat, a 
sustained himself nebly from right 
to left. |Majoribanks now for the 
first time was put in motion, which 
being perceived, Lieutenant-Cole- 
nel Washington, with the reservé 
was commanded te fall upoa” 
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and at the same momeut the line 
was ordered te hold up its fire and 
tocharge with the bayonet. ‘Ihe 
air again resounded with the shouts 
of the advancing Americans ; the 
enemy answering by pouring ina 
elose and quiekly repeated fire. 


As we drew near, Lieutenant-Celo- 


nel Lee, at the head of his infantry 
discerning that we outstretched the 
enemy’s line, ordered Captain Ru- 
dolph to fall baek with his compa- 
ny, te gain the enemy’s flank, and 
to give him a raking fire as soon as 
be turned its This movement was 
exeeuted with preeision, and had 
the happiest effect. The enemy’s 
left could not sustain the approach- 
ing shock, assailed in front as it 
was in flank, and it instantly gave 
way, which quickly afterwards 
took plaee alung the whole line ; 
in some parts of which the hostile 
ranks eontended with the bayonet, 
many individuals ef the Maryland- 
ers and of the Buffs having been 
mutually transfixed. 

“ The conquering troops pressed 
the advantage they had gained, 
pursuing the foe, and possessed 
themselves of his eamp, which was 
yielded without a struggle. Wash- 
ington promptly advaneed to exe- 
cute the orders he had received, 
and made a cirenit to gain the rear 
of Majeribanks, preceded by Lien- 
tenant Stewart* with the leading 
section. As he drew near to the 
enemy, he feund the ground thickly 
set with black jack, and almost im- 
pervious to horse. Deranging as 
was this unlooked for obstacle, 
Washington with his dauntless ca- 
valry forced his way, notwithstand- 
ing the murderous discharge of the 
enemy, safe behind his covert. Hu- 
man courage could ket surmount 
the obstruction which interposed, 
or this gallant efficer with his in- 
trepid corps would have triumphed. 
Captain Watts, seeond in eonmand 
fell, piereed with two balls. Lieu- 


* Colonel Philip Stuart, now a member 


ef Cougress from Maryland. 


tenants King and Simmons experi- 
enced a similar fate; and Wash« 
ington’s horse being killed, be be- 
eame entangled in the fall, when 
struggling to extricate himself he 
was bayoneted andtuken. Lieute- 
nant Stuart was now dismounted, 
being severely wounded, and his 
horse killed clese to the hostile 
ranks ; ner did a single man of his 
section escape, some being killed 
and the rest wounded. ‘The gal- 
lant young Carlisle, from Alexan- 
dria, a cadet in the regiment, was 
killed, and half the eorps destroy- 
ed; after which the residue was 
drawn off by Captain Parsons, as-_ 
sisted by Lieutenant Gordon. 

‘* This repulse took place at the 
time the British line gave way. 
Majoribanks, although victorious, 
fell back to cover his flying eom- 
rades ; and Major Sheridan, with 
the New York volunteers, judiei- 
ously took possession of the briek 
house, before mentioned, for the 
same purpose ; while with the same 
view, Major Coffin with the caval- 
ry, placed himself on the left, in 
an open field west of the Charles- 
ton road. , 

“ In our pursuit we tock three 
hundred prisoners and two pieces 
of artillery : ene taken by Captain 
Rudolph, ef the legion infantry, 
and the other by Lieutenant Deval 
of the Maryland line, who was 
killed—a young officer of the high- 
est promise. As soon as we enter. 
ed the field, Shcridan began to fire 
from the briek house. The left of 
the legion infantry, led by Liente- 
nant Manning, the nearest to the 
house, followed close upon the ene. 
my still entering it, hoped to foree 
his way before the door could he 
barred. One of our soldiers acter. 
ally got half way in, and for some 
minutes a struggle of strength 
took place—Manning pressing hita 
in, and Sheridap foreing him ont. 
The last prevailed, and the door 
was closed. Here Captain Barry, 


‘ deputy Adjutant-General, the bre- 


ther of the eelebrated Colonel S, 
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Barry, and some few others, were 
evertaken and made prisoners. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee, finding his 
left diseomfited in the boid attempt, 
en the success of which much 
hang, recalled it ; and Manning so 
disposed of his prisoners, by mix- 
ing them with his own soldiers, as 
to return unhurt ; the enemy in the 
house sparing him rather than risk- 
ing those with him. 

“ Atthis poiat of time Lieute- 
nant Colonel Howard, with a part 
ef his regiment, passed through 
the field towards the head of the 
ravine, and Captain Kirkwood ap- 
peared approaching the Louse on 
its right. Majoribanks, though 
uninjured, eontinued stationary on 
the enemy’s right, as did Coffin 
with the cavalry on the left. She- 
ridan, from a few swivels and his 
musketry, poured his fire in every 
direction witheut cessation. 

“ During this period, Stuart 
was actively employed in forming 
his line ; difficult in itself from 
the severe battle just fought, and 
rendered more so by the consterna. 
tion whieh evidently prevailed, 
The followers of the army, the 
waggons, the wounded, the timid, 
were all hastening towards 
Charleston ; some along the road in 
oar view, others through the field 
back of the road, equally in view ; 
while the staff were destroying 
stores of every kind, especially 
spirits, which the British soldiers 
sought with avidity. 

“* General Greene brought up all 
his artillery against the house, 
hoping to effeet a breach, through 
which he was determined to ferce 
his way ; eonvinced that the sub- 
mission of the enemy im the house 
gave to him the hostile army. At 
the same moment Lieutenant Cele- 
nel Lee (still on the right) sent for 
Eggleston and his cavalry, for the 
purpose of striking Coffin, aud 
turning the head of the ravine ; 


whieh point was properly seleeted 
for the concentration of our foree, 
teo mach seattered by the pursuit 


and by the allurements which the 
enemy’s eamp presented. Here we 
commanded the ravine, and might 
readily break up the incipient ar. 


rangements of the rallying enemy ; 


here we were safe from the fire of 
the house, and here we possessed 
the Charleston road. While Lee 
was halted at the edge of the wood, 
impatiently waiting for the arrival 
of his horse, he saw Captain Arm- 
strong (the leading offieer of the 
day) approaching, and not doubting 
that the corps was following, the 
Lieutenant Colonel advaneed into 
the field, directing Armstrong te 
follow. 

** He had gone but a little way, 


when the captain told him that on. - 


ly his section was up, having never 
seen the rest of the corps since its 
discomfiture on the left some time 
before. This unlooked for intelli- 
gence was not Iess fatal to the 
bright prospeet of personal glory, 
than it was to the splendid issue of 
the conflict. Nota single doubt 
ean be entertained,"had the eavalry 
of the legion beeu in place, as it 
ought to have been, but that Coffin 
would have been carried, which 
must have been followed by the 
destruction of the British army. 
Our infantry were getting into or- 


* When Lieutenant-Colonel Lee took 
charge of his infantry, General Greene 
was pleased to direct that the cavalry of 
the legion should be placed at his dis 
sal. It accordingly followed, ata safe dis- 
tance, in the rear of the infantry 

Being sent for at this crisis (as has been 
related) only one troop appeared. Major 
Eggleston had been previously ordered in- 
to action, and had heen foiled, by encoun- 
tering the same sort of obstacle experi- 
enced by Washington, as was afterwards 
ascertained. 

To this unfortunate and unauthorized 
order, may be ascribed the turn in this 
day’s battle. Had thslegion cavalry been 
all up at this crisis, Coffin would have 
been cut te pieces, the enemy’s left occu- 
pied in force, the rout already commenc- 
ed completed, and Stuart would have been 


deprived, by the change in our position, of 


the aid derived from the brick house ; and 
his army must in consequence have laid 
down their arms. 
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der, and several small bodies were 
sufficiently near to have improved 
every advantage obtained by the 
eavalry. Howard, with Oldham’s 
company, had just recommenced 
aetion between the house and the 
head of the ravime ; and our troops 
ou the right werein motion for the 
same ground, not doubting the des- 
truetion of Coffin, who only could 
annoy their flank. ‘The recession 
of Lee, and the retirement of How- 
ard, who was at this instant se. 
yerely wounded, nipped in the bud 
measures of offence in this quarter, 
while, on the left, the house re. 
mained in possession of Sheridan, 
the weight of our metal being too 
light to effect a breach. 

“ This intermission gave Stuart 
time to restore his broken line, 
which being aceomplished, he in- 
stantly advanced, and the action 
was renewed: It soon terminated 
in the enemy’s repossession of his 
camp, followed by ourretreat, with 

Fihe loss of two field pieces, and 
the recovery of one of the two be- 
fore taken by us. 

“ Satisfied with these advantag- 
es, Colonel Stnart did not advanee 
further 3 and General Greene (after 
despatehing Lieutenant Colonel 
Lee with a proposition to the Bri- 
tish commander, the objeet of which 
was to unite in burying the dead) 
drew off ; persuaded that he had 
recovered the country, the object 
in view, as well as that a more 
convenient opportunity for repeti-~ 
tion of battle would be presented 
onthe enemy’s retreat, which he 
was eonvinced could not long be 
eferred. pet? 


“ The battle lasted upwards of 
three hours, and was fiercely con- 
tested, every corps in both armies 
bravely supportingeach other. ‘The 
loss was uncommonly great—more 
than one fifth of the British and 
one fourth ef the Ameriean army 
being killed and wounded, as stat- 
ed in the official returns, which in- 
telligent officers of both armies 
tonsidered short of the real loss 


H 


sustained. ‘The enemy made sixt 
prisoners, all wounded—we too 
about five hundred, including some 
wounded left in his camp by Colo- 
nel Stuart when he retired. Of 
six commandants of regiments 
bearing continental commissions, 
Williams and Lee were only un- 
hurt. Washington, Howard, and 
Henderson were wounded ; and 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, high- 
ly respected, beloved and admired, 
was killed. 

** ‘This excellent officer reeeived 
a ball in his breast, in the decisive 
charge which broke the British 
line, while listening to an interro- 
gatory from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee, then on the left of the legion 
infantry, adjoining the right of the 
Virginians, the pest ‘of Campbell. 
He dropped on the pummel of his 
saddle speechless,* and was borne 
in the rear by Lee’s orderly dra- 
goon, in whose care he expired, the 
moment he was taken from his 
horse. Many of our officers of 
every grade suffered, militia as 
well as continentals : among whom 
was Brigadier Pickens, who was 
wounded. 

‘* The conclusion of this battle 
was as unexpected to both armies 
as it was mortifying to ours. ‘The 
splendour whieh its beginning and 
progress had shed upon our arms 
became obscured, and ihe rick prize 
within our grasp was lost. Had 
ourcavalry contributed their aid, 
as heretofore it never failed to do, 


* Doctor Ramsay has represented the 
death of this highly respected officer dif- 
ferently, from information which no doubt 
the doctor accredited. 

But as the writer was personally ac- 
quainted With the transaction, he cannot 
refrain from stating it exactly as it hap- 
pened. ‘The Virginians had begun to fire, 
which was not only against orders, but 


put in danger Rudolph and his party, then — 


turning the enemy’s left. To stop this 
fire, Lieutenant-Colonel Lee gallopped 
down the line to Campbell, and while 
speaking tohim on the subject, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel received his wound, of 
which he soon expired without uttering & 
word, " 
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a Britih army must have surren- cond saying he had dreamed hehad I 5P*' 


dered to Greene on the field of bat- 
tle. ° But they were unfortunately 
brought into aetion under difficul- 
ties not to be conquered ; ene corps 
eut to pieces, and the other dis- 
persed, in effect the same ;. and the 
eritical moment passed, before it 
coneentrated. Had the infantry of 
the reserve preceded the eavalry 
of the reserve, Washington would 
have avoided the unequal contest 
to which he was exposed ; and by 
patiently watching for the crisis, 
would have fallen upon Majori- 
banks when retiring te shield the 
enemy’s broken line. Had Eggles- 
ton not been drawn from his post 
by orders officially communieated 
to that officer as from the general, 
when in truth he never issued such 
orders, Lee would have been join- 
ed by his eavalry, ready to inflict 
the last blow, so clearly within his 
power. Beth these untoward inei- 
dents were necessary to stop us 
frem the signal victory courting 
our acceptance, and both oecurr- 
ed. 

‘“ The honour of the day was 
elaimed by both sides, while the 
benefits flowing from it were by 
both yielded te the Americans : the 
first belonging to neither, and the 
‘last to us.” 

——— 10: @D 10: eam 
Antu sing. 

The emperour Charles V. having 
one day lost himself in the heat of 
a chace, and wandered in the fo- 
rest, far from his train; after much 
fatigue in trying to find a route, 
eame at last to a solitary hedge 
ale-house, where he entered to re- 
fresh himself. On coming in, he 
saw four men, whose mien presag- 
ed him no good ;‘he, however, sat 
down and ealled for something. 
These men, pretending to sleep, 
one of them rose, and, approach. 
ing the emperor, said, he had 
dreamed that he took his hat ; and 
accordingly took it off. The se- 


taken his coat, took that alse. The ly 



















third with a like prerogue, took iy 125 
his waisteoat.—And the fourth, My Pp! 
with much politeness said, he hop. i put 
ed there could be no objection to Bm Pre 
his feeling his pockets, and seeing Him US: 
a chain of gold about his neck, By “WE 
whence hung his hunting horn, 
was about to take that too. But A 
the emperor said, ‘ Stop, my friend, riod 
Idare say you cannot blow it, [jm s"¢ 
will teach you.’ So putting the my 08 
horn to his mouth, he blew repeat- fam &4 P 
edly, and very loud. His people, 
who searched for him, heard the ‘ 
sound, and entering the cottage,§ form 
were surprised to see him in such aj has 
garb. ‘* Here are four fellows,'y leled 
said the emperor, ‘ who have dream. ble | 
ed what they pleased—I must alsofmm 4nd t 
dream in my turn.” Sitting down admi 
and shutting his eyes a little whilegm long 
he then started up, saying, I hau Coas 
dreamed that I saw four thieves 0 
hanged :’ and immediately orderedgm Ster, 
his dream to be fulfilled, the mas-(um fatte 
ter of the inn being compelled tem ig ¥ 
be their executioner, will 5 
coura 
When Mr. Bruce the traveller, AC 
was once in a large company at di napar 
ner, some one asked him what sori you 14 
of musical instruments were used y..) 
in Abyssinia. Bruce hesitated, nol ,. . 
being prepared for the question ¢,» « 4 
and at last said, ‘I think I sa pleasu 
one lyre there.? George Selwyi eoay ¢ 
who was oneof the party, whispera i, . p 
ed the gentleman whosat next hi 
‘ Yes, and there is one less since | A 
left the country.’ lately 
| his boc 
A young man of fashion latelM send m 
threw himself, in a love fit, in Court | 
the Seine; he was rescued fromthe pai 
his perilous situation by a wate ke,’ 
man, who heard him roar out mos 
unmercifully, that he had forgot As 
add a postscript to his farewell leg impro 
ter to his mistress. heen e} 
religio 
A young fellow being at a publi sation 
dianer, and observing on@ of 
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guests artfully 





pocket a table 


at 













has spoon, took another, & very grave- 
on . stuck it in his at Reale? fg Be- 
took ing asked what he meant, he re- 
irth plied, ‘I saw my neighbour here 
hop- put a spoon in his pocket, and ap- 
1m to Man prehending it was the custem for 
eine ag us all to take one, preferred put, 
eek, ting mine in my button-hele. 
‘i A merry writer in one of the pe- 
ond riodical papers, who is disposed to 
it i sneer at the stuffing of those fash- 
the ionable stocks, appropriately call- 
peat. ed puddings, thus advertises : 
ople, ‘ NECK OR NOTHING.’ 


‘ The curious in eravats are in. 
formed, that Nicholas Van Neck, 
has prepared a new and unparal- 
leled assortment of stuffing, eapa- 
hle of containing twelve shirts, 


| the 
tage, 


uch af 
ows,'} 


ream: , 
also and two suits of cloths. They are 
downla 2dmirably contrived, as im case of 


long sea-voyages to Canton, the 
Coast of Africa, or Botany-Bay, 
to include a complete matrass, bol- 
ster, pillow, &c, Mr. Van Neck 
flatters himself that an objeet so 
big with so many conveniences, 
will necessarily meet with due en- 
couragement,’ 


w hile 
l hav 
hieves 
dered 
. mas 
ed te 


eller, A German writer says, that Buo- 
ut dit naparte is so ambitious, that he 
it sori would have the Black Sea fora 
 USCGR wash bason ; the Mediterranean 
d, nO for a watering place ; the Baltie 
°StIONRE for a fish-pond ; the Atlantic fora 
t sa pleasure-yacht ; and the Pacific O- 
-Lwy4MM eean for a horse-pond, when he is 
1S pers in a passion. 
t hu 
nce | A newly initiated magistrate 
lately sent the following letter to 
his bookseller : * Sir, be pleased to 
latel send me all the ax of the Genneral 
it, In Court that belong to a Gustis of 
1 from the pais,as Iam now on.—Yours, 
wate! ’ 
it mos 
rgot A servant, who had made the 
ell lei improvement which might have 
been expected from hearing the ir- 
religious and blasphemous econver- 
publ@ ‘ation continually passing at the 


of 


——- ee ee ee oe 


table, where it was his place to 
wait, took an epportunity to rob 
his master. Being apprehended, 
and urged to give a reason for this 
infamous behaviour ; ‘ Sir, said he, 
I have se often heard you speak of 
the impossibility of a future state, 
and that after death there was no 
reward for virtue, or punishment 
for vice, that I was tempted to 
commit the robbery.’ 

‘ Well, but, replied the master, 
had you no fear of that death, 
which the laws of your conntry in. 
flict on a criminal ?? ¢ Sir, rejoined 
the servant, looking sternly at his 
master, * what is that to you! If [ 
had a mind to venture that, you 
had removed my greatest fear ; 
why should I fear the less r’ 


An English shopkeeper said to a 
lady, in recommendation of his 
goods, ‘ Ma’am, it will wear for e- 
ver, and make you a petticoat af- 
terwards.’ 


A home-spun astronomer, not 
long since, fancied, and reported 
to his neighbours, that the moon 
was inhabited, for he had discover- 
ed an he-goat in it. A by-stander 
observed, he thought it was more 
prebable the moon had heen trans- 
formed into a mirror. 


A new made Justice of the peace 
soon after the American revolati- 
on, in order to qualify himself for 
discharging the duties of his offiee, 

ored over some old law books, im 
whieh he found an aet, inflicting a 
penalty on such persons as should 
‘ fire any beacon,’ which he unfor- 
tunately read, * fry any bacon.’— 
His worship, 2 few days after this 
discovery, riding through a village 
caught a poor woman in the very 
act of frying some rashers for her 
dinner: Zealous to fulal his duty, 
he eaused her to be immediately 
apprehended and committed to pri- 
son, and at the next quarter ses- 
sions had her brought forth and ar- 
raigued for that offence; when as 








a er, 


See 
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explanation took place, cr at much at a joss for a gentleman to 


the expense of his worship’s eru- 
dition, and the no small diversion 
of a crowded court. 


A young man, who boasted hav- 
ing discovered the secret of making 
gold, claimed a reward of his so- 
verecign, The monarch appeared 
to acquiesce very graciously to his 
demand, and the alchymist promis- 
ed himself the highest honeurs: 
when he went, however, for his re- 
compense, he bad the mortification 
to receive only a large empty purse 
with the eousolation, that * since 
he knew how to make geld, he 
needed but a purse to keep it.’ 


An officer of a disbanded regi- 
ment applying to the pay-master 
of the forees for his arrears, told 
him he was in the most extreme 
want. The treasurer seeing him 
of a jovial and ruddy aspeet, told 
him that his countenance belied his 
eomplaint. ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
my lord,’ said the officer, ‘ do not 
mistake ; the visage that you see 
is not mine, but my lIandlady’s, she 
has fed me upon eredit above these 
twelve months.’ 


An Trish officer of six feet high 
made his appearance at the rooms 
of Bath, when the late haughty 
Princess Amelia was present. She 
was led from his extraordinary ap- 
pearance to inquire his name, fa- 
mily, and pursuits.. She received 
for information among other an- 
swers to her inquiries, that he had 
been originally intended for the 
church. ‘ Rather for the steeple,’ 
she tauntingly replied. 


As a press-gang was patrolling 
round Smithfield, they laid hold of 
a man tolerably well dressed, who 
pleaded that being a gentleman, he 
was not liable to be impressed. 
‘ Haul him alone,’ cried one of 
the tars, ‘he is the very man we 
want. We have impressed a great 


many blackguards, and we are 


teach them manners.’ 


THE RIGHT OF DISCOVERY. 

A gentleman praising the per. 
sonal charms of a very plain wo- 
man before Foote, the laiter whis- 
pered him, * And why don’t you 
lay claim to sach an accomplished 
beauty >? * What right have I to 
her * replied the other. . .* Every 
right by the law of nations as the 
first discoverer,’ said Foote, 


Lord H. who was very much ad. 
dicted to the bottle, sitting with 
Foote, previous to a masquerade 
night, asked him what new charae. 
ter he ought te appear in. * New 
character !’ said the other, pausing 
for some time, * suppose you ge So. 
ber my lord.’ ; 


A country curate, being asked by 
the parish squire the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,’ auswered, there remains 
nothing ef the dead but their bones, 


Some years since, a sober, zeal- 
ous Connecticut parsen went to ca 
techise a family in his parish, whe 
were not so weil versed in the radi 
ments of divinity as many are; 
when arrived, he thought prope 
to begin with Lois, the eldest 
daughter, a girl about 18, and bux 
om as May; whose eharms had 
smitten the young village swainé 
with an epidemie, ‘ Well, Lois, 
said the parson, ‘I shall begin with 
you: come tell me who died fo 
you !’ Lois, with a charming flash 
in her check, replied, ‘ why nebot 
as I know on.’ The parson, rathe 
surprized at her answer, repeated 
his question with increasing ze 
Lois, rather irritated at the inqui 
sitive parson again replied, ‘ wh 
nohody, sir; there was Tem Daw 
son lay bed rid: for me, about si 
months, but folks say he has go 
about again,’ 


A prince having asked his phy 
sician how much daily feod was 
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uired to nourish aud support the 
body, the physician replied, ‘ One 

ound of food will support man ; 
should he take more, the man must 
support the food.’ 


A tar, growing sick of his busi- 
ness, deserted his ship, went into 
the country, and hired himself to a 
farmer.——He was immediately set 
te ploughing with a yoke of oxen 
and an old mare. ealled Jin. ‘The 
sailor being wholly unaequainted 
with the management ef the taeks, 
sheets, and bowlines of his old 
mare and oxen, in his first attempt 
to put about, missed stays, and 
by turning the yoke, threw Jin and 
the oxen all down ina heap toge- 
ther.—Jack, frightened with the 
eonfusisn. bawled out for help. 
The farmer asked, ‘ what is the 
‘matter?’ Matter! matter enough, 
by my conscience.’ replied Jack, 
‘the larboard ox has cot on the star- 
board side—old Jin has got foul in 
the rigging, and they are all going 
to the devil stern foremost,’ 

ae 310 5 100 eee 


Doctic Oecpartment, 
BDWARD AND ELLEN, 
A modern Sonnet. 
THE night in gloomy robe had long 
appeared, 
Ere Edward sought the path 
that pointed home ; 
Nore for his Ellen than himself he 
feared, 
For she, alas ! was little used to 
ream. 


And now was seen the lightning’s 
distant flash, 
Its splendours spreading in th’ 
horizon’s brow, 


Whilst deep toned thunder rolled 


in awful erash, 
Between the lurid lightning’s 
fervid glow, 


Poor Ellen shuddered at the com- 
ing storm, 
And trembling, staggered om her 
homeward road, 


Whilst Edward strove to guard his 
fair one’s form, 
*Till they should gain some 
sheltering kind abode : 
For she, poor maid—was drunk !— 
and Edward’s care 
Protected Ellen home from Fair- 
lop Fair ! . 
J. M. L. 
AIR. 
Oh! roses are sweet on the beds 
where they grow, . 
Fresh spangled with dews of the 
morn : ) 
On Nature’s kind bosom in safety 
they glow, 
Protected by many a thorn. 
There awhile in full richness ex- 
ists the sweet flower, 
Till its fast falling leaves drop 
around ; | 
There seon, of the charms of the 
pride of the bower, 
There’s nought but the thorns 
ean be found. 
Ah! roses are sweet, but sweet 
roses will fade ! 


So fares it with Beauty, im" life’e 
early prime, 4 
When armed with stern rigogr 
the breast ; 
It blooms in cold pride, fresh and 
sweet for a time, 
Then sinks into age still unblest! 
Beware theu, ye maids, with too 
cautious an art, 
How you guard your soft breast 
from love’s woes, 
Lest apathy spreading like thorns 
reund your heart, 
You at last drop alone like the 
rose. — 
For roses are sweet, but sweet ros- 
es will fade! 


ee - 


A RECIPE TO MAKE A KISS. 

From rose-buds yet unknown, 
whose vernal morn 

Perfumes the gale, unconscious of 
a thorn, 

The purest purple take ; and steal 
trem May , $ 
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The pearl that gems the lawn 
when springs the day ; 

Crop the young violet from her 
scented bed, 

And spoil the primrose of its vel- 
vet head, 

With love’s own odours charged ; 
and steeped in joy, 

The honeyed labours of the hive 
employ ; 

But search, with eare, the aroma- 
tick work, 

Lest danger in the sweet temptati- 
on lurk, 

And mar the Iuscious toil ; for 
should’st thou leave 

One sting behind, *twould all thy 
hopes deeeive. 

Into the fragrant mass, let Zephyr 
flin 

The men earliest whisper of the 
spring ; 

The chirp of beauty’s darling bird 
prepare, 

And mix the murmurs ef the turtle 
there ; 

Mer smiles and graces Venus must 
infuse, 

And thriee embalm the whole with 
Cyprian dews. 

Now tell me, shepherds, in what 
happy grove 

Dwelis this fair bud of hope, this 
plant of love P— 

On Laura’s lips resides the nectar- 
ed bliss, 

And lovers mould the rapture to 


KISS. 
——— 


SONG.—[ Jn up all night. } 
Old Flam was a lawyer so grim, 
He married his maid, people say: 
But scarce was the honcy-moon dim, 
When the Devil, cried Flam, 
come away ! 
Gh! Oh! Story of wo, when the 
Devilcried Flam come away. 


How she wished that the tear drep 
would fall, 
But poor Mrs. Flam eould net 
weep 3 
And soon in a blaek velvet pall, 
She popped the old lawyer to 
slecp. 


Oh, Oh, &e. &e. 


She thought of her love as she lay, 

When the ghost of the late Mr, 
Flam, 

In his green velvet cap eame to say, 

“* Phoo ! nonsense ! yeur grief ig 


all sham.” | 
Oh, Oh, &e, &e. 


Quoth she : “ Ghost, I’m no longer 
thine, 
I won’t lie alone in the dark, 
For to-morrow at half after nine, 
Mr. Flam, I shall marry your 


elerk.” 
Oh, Oh, &e. &e. 
POETRY or roe MOCK KIND, 
By Dr. Johnson. 
“ HERMIT hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening aray, 
Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 
What is life ? & whieh the way?” 


Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d, 
—-Searce repress’d the starting 

tear ; 

When the hoary sage reply’d, 

“Come, my lad, and drink some 
beer.” 
CRAZY KATE. 

“* There often wanders one, whom 
better days 

Saw better clad, in cloak of satin 
trimm’d 

With lace, and hat with splendid 
ribband bound. 

A serving maid was she, and fell 
in love 

With one who left her, went to sea 
and died. 

Her fancy follewed her through 
foaming waves 

To distant shores ; and she would 
sit and weep 

At what a sailer suffers: Faney 
too, 

Delusive most where warmeit 
wishes are, 

Would oft anticipate his glad re- 
turn, 

And dream of transports she was 
not to know. 

She heard the doleful tidings of bis 
death, - 
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And never smil’d again. And now 
she roams 

The dreary wastes there spends 
the livelong day, 

And there (unless when charity 
forbids) 
The livelong night. 
apron hides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, 
a gown 

More tatter’d still; and both but 
ill conceal | 

A bosom heav’d with never-ceasing 
sighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all she 
meets, 

And hoards them in her sleeve ; 
but needful food, 

Though prest with hanger oft—or 
comlier elothes, | 
Though pinch’d with eold—asks 
never. Kate is eraz’d.” 


A tatter’d 


— ae 


THE FADED ROSE. 
AMANDA, mark that wither’d 


flower ; 
Its leaves are shrunk, its bloom 
deeay’d: 
*Twas yesterday the garden’s pride, 
And beauty like thine own dis- 
play’d. 


But yet not all its charms are fled; 
Theugh faded, yet its scent re- 
mains, 


s And mellow’d by the lapse of time, 


Still well rewards the gatherer’s 
pains. 


From henee, Amanda, theu may’st 
learn, 
That all-enchanting as thou art, 
Thy form alone, indeed may gain, 
But cannot long preserve a heart;-- 


That virtue, gentleness, and sense, 
Possess a far more lasting pow’r, 
And like the fragrance of the rose, 
Will charm when beauty is ne 
Biere. 


APPOINTMENT DISAPPOINTED 
OR, 
VON SCHLEMMER, AND ‘ POT LUCK.’ 


AN Englishman invited once 
A German friend to dine 
On plain pot luck—for such his 
phrase— ; 
Aud drink some good port wine. 


Mein Herr repaired at proper time 
With stomach for the treat ; 

The viands on the table placed, 
Von Schlemmer took his seat. 


Soup, turkey, beef, by turns were 
serv’d, 
Mein Herr declined each one : 
Fowls, turtle, sauce, they followed 
next, 
Von Schlemmer tasted none. 


His host at length, by kindness 
urged, 
Press’d him to taste some duek : 
‘ Achnein !? with groans Von 
Schlemmer said, 
‘I vait for de Por Luvox !? 
QUIZ. 


TO AN EXOTIC. 
TENDER offspring of my care, 
Hast thou braved the wintry blast, 
Batt’ring sleet, congealing air, 
Thus at Spring to droop at last ? 





Many a night-storm howling drear 
Vainly raged around thy shed ; 
Many a keen morn’s breath austere 
Failed to bow thy shelter’d head, 


Ah ! a eounterfeit of Spring, 
Soothing with deceitful breath, 
Hid beneath a zephyr’s wing. 
Shafts of winter—shafs ef death. 


Phoebus lent a treacherous ray, 
Luring confidenee and joy ; 
Luring only to betray, 
Warming only to destroy. 


Then thy soft dilating heart, 
Gave its shoots, and shed its fears, 
Swift the phantom hurls her dart, 
As in the clouds she disappears. 
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Gentle alien to a sky, 

Ever varyiug its state, 

Though its native, still must I 
Share thy feelings and thy fate. 


As contending winds prevail 

In the elemental strife, 
Straining, slackening, they assail 
All the trembling strings of life. 


Binking, then my languid eyes 
Fail my spirits to amuse ; 
Wearied, fainting ere they rise, 
Exercise my limbs refuse. 


And as every seasen’s change 
In the change of one we see ; 
Kre ’tis geen, 1 feel its force, 
®hrinkipg, withering, like thee. 
E. A. 





Ry Elm, Alrumi. 
TO A LADY WEEPING. 


When I beheld thy blue eyes shine 

Through the bright drop that 
Pity drew, 

I saw beneath those tears of thine 

A blue-eyed vi’let bathed in dew. 


The violet ever seents the gale, 
Its hues adorn the fairest wreath, 
But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil 
Its colours glow, its edours 
breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness 
rise— 
When Wit and Pleasure round 


thee play, 
When Mirth sits smiling in thine 
eyes, 


Who but admires their sprightly 
ray? 
But when thro’ Pity’s fleod they 
gleam, 
Who but must love their soften’ 
beam ? ® 





THE SICK PLANTER AND HIS 
SLAVE. 


& PLANTER, near Jamaica tewn, 


. hy 
Was sick beyond the art of heal- 
ing ; 
He was a man of high renown, 
And rich in every thing bata 


feeling. 


Vasa, his slave, a faithful lad, 
Was somewhat in his master’s 
graces, 
And as one day the fool look’d sad 
He took him to his kind embraees, 


Quoth he, ‘Good fellow, I’ve a 
thought 
To leave thee free, with store of 
money.’ 
Blacky the money quickly eanght, 
And sobb’d—* sweet massa, tank 
you, honey.’ 


‘And when you die, that you may 
rest 
Near him, whose bounty thus 
eonferr’d is, 
1’ll have it in my will exprest, 
‘That in my vault your corpse in- 
terr’d is,’ | 


‘Oh; my good mass®—never eare,’ 


The slave return’d, * me no dis- 


grace you, 
Me satisfy de gold to share : 


~ 


Your own relations me give place 


to,’ 


‘ How,’ said the planter, in a pet; 
Trembling, the boy return’d, 
‘dear massa, ak by 
Me fear old devil may forget. 
And ‘stead of you—may take 
poor Vasa.’ 


WOMAN. 
Each éreature’s link’d te that be- 
low it, 
All nature if observ’d will show it, 
And upwards still our search will 
prove 
Each ereature’s linked with that 
above. 
Heaven, when it had ereated man, 
Unfinished found creatien’s plan; 
Though men and angels are a kin, 
A chasm still appear’d between, 
Nor could the links tegether meet, 
Till woman made the chain complete 

















